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EDITORIALS 


Keep Christ in Lent! “Keep Christ in Christmas” would seem to be 

more in place than “Keep Christ in Lent.” 
It would appear quite inevitable that Christ must be kept in Lent and remain 
the dominant figure of the season of the church year in which we com- 
memorate His Passion. 

But the devil is always busy — and the Lententide is no exception. If “the 
god of this world” can blind our eyes and cause us to turn away from the 
central cross, Lent has lost its real vitality and meaning. 

The Lenten account abounds with fascinating personalities. There is 
Peter, the impetuous coward, an example of us all and for us all. There is 
Judas, the greedy traitor, the son of perdition, a warning to us when we 
jingle coins in our pockets. There is Pilate, the hollow skeptic who saw 
the Truth and couldn't face the truth. There are the thieves, symbols of 
the goats and the sheep on the Last Day. Add to these John, and Mary, and 
Herod, and Annas, and Caiaphas! What an array of characters and personal- 
ities, strong enough to tempt us away from the central character of Lent, 
the Son of God and Son of Man! 

The most important lesson of Lent is not what these people did to Jesus. 
What makes Lent mean something to us and to those whom we teach is 
what Jesus did for them! 

“He was wounded for our transgressions” is the ceaseless refrain of the 
Gospel and of Lent. He bore the sins of many. What He did for Peter, He 
did for me when I act like Peter. He confronts me even as He confronted 
Pilate. He promises me all that He gave the penitent thief. 

Keep Christ in Lent, and you will leave Joseph’s garden on Holy Saturday 
strengthened in the conviction that Jesus Christ is all that He said He was 
and all that you need Him to be — your Savior and your Lord — and you will 
wait with joy to hear the angel tell you on Easter morn: “He is risen!” 

M.L. K. 
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Learning by Doing From Comenius to Dewey a great deal has been 

said as to the educative value of direct expe- 
rience with things. In our day few will gainsay the statement that direct 
sensory experiences with things, which constitute an integral part of our 
physical environment, are essential to cognition. There is some question, 
however, with regard to “what things” should be experienced and with 
respect to “how long” these sensory experiences should constitute the primary 
vehicle to learning. Assuming a judicious selection of direct experiences in 
keeping with ability to perceive and an exposure to such experiences in 
keeping with limitations of time, one is safe in saying that, wherever appli- 
cable, a moderate sprinkling of direct experiences in the program of instruc- 
tion is desirable. 

Yet with all deference to those who advance this thought and admitting 
its value where it can be applied, we realize that direct experience with 
things does not cover the ground. Not by direct experiences can a child 
know Jesus Christ as his personal Savior. (Knowledge of the true religion 
has an authoritarian source, and it cannot be gained empirically.) Nor can 
a child by such means learn to read or gain a competent understanding of 
the history of his country or the geography of the world. Not by such 
means can one become versed in the culture or even the current events of 
one’s day and place. Competence in mathematics and philosophy cannot 
be so acquired. Direct experience will carry a student only a short distance 
toward mechanical insight. 

If a school is to prepare its students to function as a light and a salt in 
this world, if they are to understand the culture and appreciate the civilization 
of which they are a part, then indirect experiences, carefully selected and 
diligently pursued, are indispensable means in the educative process. 

For the competent teacher “doing” has never implied a restriction to overt 
action. It has always included cogitations about abstractions and relationships, 
skill in the use of inductive and deductive reasoning, competency in the lit- 
eracy skills, the use of memory and imagination, habit formation, and the 
application of value judgments. By no stretch of the imagination would such 
a teacher permit his artistry to degenerate into a mere biological conditioning 
of the pupil. A competent teacher always places a high premium on those 
intellectual virtues which are peculiar to man and are rooted in the eternal 
verities established by the facts of Creation and Redemption. 

“Learning by doing” (learning by direct experiences ) — the cliché mouthed 
by too many unsuspecting Christian teachers —is currently an educational 
“directive” that is structured out of the rankest type of nihilism. It disregards 
the miracle-working power of the Word of God and knows nothing of divine 
authority, revealed truth, or a fixed moral code. As a concept it is rooted 
in the theories of organic evolution and the doctrine which denies any objec- 
tivity or real ground for truth and moral principles. In view of its origin, its 
ambiguity, and its current identification with Dewey's Instrumentalism, 
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“learning by doing” is a conceptualization that is inconsistent with the view 
of Christian education and therefore leads only to serious confusion. Christian 
teachers would do well to eliminate this heathen shibboleth from their pro- 
fessional vocabulary. 

If we need a cliché to bolster our professional status among our colleagues, 
then let it be one that is in harmony with the basic tenets of Christian edu- 
cation. May we suggest “Activity of the self — body, mind, emotions, etc. — 
is indispensable to learning.” Or as St. Paul would say it, “Receive not the 
grace of God in vain,” and “Neglect not the gift that is in thee” (2 Cor. 6:1; 
1 Tim. 4:14). P.W.L. 


Conference Echoes — One of the most persistent and universal calls 
“More Teachers” for aid and assistance for the schools of the 

nation to come out of the state and national 
White House Conferences on Education was the unanimously accepted state- 
ment: “We need more good teachers!” 

A similar note was sounded at the recent Superintendents’ Conference in 
Seward, Nebr., for the Christian day schools of our church. 

The gravity of the shortage of trained scientists was strikingly presented 
recently. Certain industries have described shortages of manpower in their 
fields. Huge sums of money will be spent by business and industry in re- 
cruiting able people to fill positions of leadership, trust, and influence. Such 
incentives, in the form of scholarships and salaries, cannot be matched by 
either secular or Christian agencies of education. Other means and methods 
will have to be used in order to attract able young people to enter the field 
of service to their Savior and to their fellow men as teachers of children, 
youth, and adults. Unless the church intends to adopt a policy that would 
seem to say, “Let the cream of our young people be skimmed off by science, 
industry, medicine, law, engineering,” we need to find ways and means suc- 
cessfully to recruit people for teaching. “We certainly need good Christians 
in such positions and fields. If there are any left who didn’t respond to the 
call or who didn’t make the grade in other areas, perhaps they will enter the 
teaching-preaching ministry of the church. We can't compete with big busi- 
ness in attracting our most able young people.” 

While no one has made such a statement, the attitude it expresses must 
not be permitted to exist. Doing nothing in a positive way for securing 
a greater number of the best candidates for full-time service in the church 
would seem to give credence to a feeling of hopelessness for the cause from 
the outset. 

The very fact that the Savior indicated that the “Lord of the harvest... 
will send forth laborers into the harvest” shows that a sufficient supply of 
potential workers exists even though at present “the laborers are few.” It 
would therefore seem self-evident that every right and proper method and 
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incentive should be used in order to encourage the very best of the church’s 
youth to consider a life of full-time service to their Savior. 

Appeals to both human and spiritual needs and satisfactions may and 
should be used. It has been said that teachers themselves are the poorest 
salesmen of teaching as a career. It’s easy to say that teachers should 
demonstrate the feeling that they are doing a truly glorious work in training 
the intellect and developing the character of human beings. It isn't quite 
such an easy matter actually to give such a demonstration when people gen- 
erally “de-magnify” that glory by rating teaching lower than other professions 
and occupations. 

Status is achieved by the service which a person performs and by the 
recognition which is accorded the service which is being performed. Finan- 
cial remuneration is but one form of recognition. 

It is good to note that more male teachers are being used in the church 
in such capacities as will tend to ennoble the office which they hold. Such 
opportunities for “higher” service include Bible-class teaching and assisting 
in the distribution of the Lord’s Supper. More congregations are demon- 
strating their appreciation of continued professional growth of their teachers 
by providing material assistance for such growth. Car allowances for teachers, 
though not common, are not unheard of. ' 

There are other ways of making teaching appear to be the noble office 
which it truly is. Attention might well be given to the matter of merely 
“installing” as contrasted with “ordaining” their fellow workers who render 
similar services but in somewhat different capacities. It was necessary for 
the church to go to great lengths in order to convince the Federal Govern- 
ment of the similarity of the two offices. Consistency would seem to call 
for such recognition all along the line, especially if such recognition would 
make for the recruitment of more teachers. Pastors are recognized as “ordained 
ministers of the Gospel.” Teachers are described as “ministers of religion . . . 
not ordained . . . specifically trained by the church . . . regularly called... 
solemnly installed even as the pastor is called and installed.” 

The ceremony or rite of consecration of deaconesses in the home congre- 
gation contains elements which are closely akin to a pastor’s ordination. Some 
of these might well be considered for inclusion in the teacher’s induction 
into office, so that his position and work might be given as much status 
and importance as possible for the sake of greater effectiveness, as well as 
for the sake of attracting more students for preparation for such service. 

Inasmuch as the world generally, including also our fellow Christians, 
attaches considerable significance to a person’s financial or economic status, 
teachers’ salary scales should be such that they and their families are not 
pitied or despised. Their salaries should compare with those in other pro- 
fessions or occupations. 

In order to achieve the status which is required for attracting many able 
students, both the congregation and present incumbents in the office need to 
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recognize and adopt every procedure and practice that will tend to exalt 
and magnify the office of teacher, lest Satan use the “de-magnifying” practice 
to drive prospective teachers into other fields of work, where their abilities 
would be used less effectively in building the Lord’s kingdom. A.L. A. 


Hear Ye! Put your ear to the ground. Do you hear rumblings? Although 

a bit faint at present, they are increasing in intensity. There 
is a growing demand for a Lutheran Conference on Education. Is it a justi- 
fiable demand? Good housekeeping requires taking stock periodically, adding 
some new furniture occasionally, and throwing out the useless and outmoded 
accretions. We need good housekeeping in education. 

What would be discussed at a Lutheran Conference on Education? Every 
facet of the church’s educational program. There should be no dodging of 
issues. Controversial issues should have high priority ratings. 

Perhaps the suggesting of a few specific questions would not be considered 
improper. Some may disturb your mental equilibrium. They should. Ready? 

Is the Christian elementary school a justifiable institution? Does it fit into 
the current social pattern? Is it an outmoded structure tending to perpetuate 
an Old World culture, or is it the most efficient way of providing the one 
thing needful? Can this issue be settled with finality? 

How effective are parish part-time educational agencies? What kinds 
should receive emphasis? 

Is it reasonable for Synod to sponsor and support dormitory high schools? 
Is this a pattern of school organization which is obsolete? Are synodically 
supported high schools essential for the perpetuation of our church’s profes- 
sions, or are they costly concessions to a bit of local pride? 

Should our synodical colleges introduce liberal-arts programs, or confine 
themselves completely to professional training? Should there be more teachers’ 
colleges? Should any of the so-called “prep” schools assume this responsibility? 
Would they be large enough and diversified enough as well as specialized 
enough to carry forward an acceptable program of teacher training? Would 
they become four-year colleges? If not, how could they carry on a program 
of teacher training? If so, why not first assume the responsibility for which 
the schools were designed? If they can assume that responsibility, which 
would be simpler than terminal professional training, why is the new senior 
college being built? Is a single senior college for the training of pastors 
what our church needs? 

What about the element of research and publications? Where does private 
research fit into the picture? What kinds of research in education should be 
conducted? How much research should be primary, and how much should 
be related to association with musty archives? How is the work of the 
Committee on Scholarly Research, the Lutheran Education Association, the 
Literature Board, the Board for Parish Education, the Board for Higher 
Education, and the committees directing Synod’s educational magazines syn- 
thesized? Perhaps the question ought to be, “How should it be synthesized?” 
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Should all of the major teachers’ conferences become affiliated with the 
Lutheran Education Association? What could be gained by such an arrange- 
ment? What difficulties would be involved? . 

What is the relationship of the church to the state in so far as our edu- 
cational system is involved? How can our church with three distinct admin- 
istrative units (synodical Districts) in Illinois effectively protect its interests 
in that state? In general, how can the handicaps resulting from lack of 
conformity in administrative structures be overcome? 

What can be done to add to the stature of the teaching profession? Is 
the time of the teacher being used to greatest advantage to the church? 
What kinds of functions should belong to his area of responsibility? What 
can one say of a profession in which probably not more than one fourth of 
the members read the literature specifically prepared for them? 

To what extent are the church’s educational institutions using to advan- 
tage the results of research in public education? To what extent are the 
church’s scholars contributing to research in education? To what extent are 
we making contributions to the greater effectiveness of public schools? 

Is our program of public relations such that we can expect the church’s 
educational institutions to operate in a favorable climate? 

Many many more questions will come to your mind when you think about 
our educational structure and activities related thereto. Do you feel that 
a Lutheran Conference on Education is desirable? Would you attend? 

H. G. 


Another Milestone Two years after its establishment, the private 

teachers’ seminary in Milwaukee was offered 
to Synod. When in October 1857 Synod met for its ninth general conven- 
tion in Fort Wayne, it accepted the Milwaukee institution and resolved to 
combine it with its practical theological seminary in Fort Wayne. As a result, 
Synod established a teacher training department at one of its two theological 
seminaries. 


Providing the church with pastors and teachers had been the expressed 
purpose of both seminaries, St. Louis and Fort Wayne, from the very be- 
ginning. However, the particular need for pastors to meet the great mission 
opportunities of Synod, especially during the first decade after its organi- 
zation, naturally made training of pastors the chief and first requirement, 
so that there were comparatively few teachers among the Fort Wayne 
graduates up to 1857. Thus the establishment of a separate department 
for training teachers at one of its seminaries may be regarded as Synod’s 
first step in the development of specialized teacher training. 

An article in this issue discusses more in detail the transfer of the 
Milwaukee seminary to the Fort Wayne institution and the expansion of 
the latter through the establishment of a new department. Take 
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Anti-Intellectualism A big word! Wonder what it means? 

, For some time now Americans have heard and 
seen this word used in educational circles. Mostly it has been used to describe 
a movement directed against those who have earned advanced degrees or 
have acquired a large body of information or great skills. 

Those who are against the learned and educated use terms like “egghead” 
or “brain.” Students of particular subjects like biology, geography, literature, 
and music are sometimes discounted and repudiated as theorists or faddists 
so hopelessly lost in the foggy regions of their subject that they can never 
again be trusted with practical matters of the here and now. If they should 
come up with a practical idea, it would be so revolutionary as to make news. 

The educated and the intellectuals are caught in a crosscurrent. On the 
one hand there is the tremendous urge on the part of American people to 
furnish their children with the best possible education. They want their 
children to have a better chance in life than they had. Look at all the stu- 
dents crowding into the high schools and colleges! On the other hand, when 
these children have received advanced training and are experts in their field, 
those who have not advanced that far effectively reduce their influence by 
branding them as dreamy enthusiasts. 

Prof. Thomas Molnar of San Francisco College for Women complains: 
“The power of the intellectual has never been less. Intellectuals have been 
dismissed by society at the very time they thought their services most needed.” 

It must be said, of course, that intellectual pride is a sin just as is pride 
in any form. It is certainly necessary to guard against acting as though those 
whom God has given a good intellect should receive special favors. Bishop 
John J. Wright (Roman) in speaking against anti-intellectualism weighed 
both sides and came to this conclusion: “The dangers of intellectual pride 
are many and grave, and we do well to discipline ourselves and our students 
in the moral and ascetical controls of this as of all vices. But the dangers 
of intellectual stagnation are not less grievous both for individual personality 
and for the common good. The wrath of the stupid has laid waste the world 
quite as often as has the craft of the bright.” 

Society has become so complicated in our day and age that we need the 
help of every intelligent person under God to lay out an effective method 
of procedure for us to follow. In short, we need people who know what 
they are doing and talking about. This takes long hours of preparation in 
the classroom, in the laboratory, and in the world of practical affairs. 

After the proper background has been acquired the one who has studied 
the subject should be consulted and invited to present and defend his solu- 
tion to the problems presented. Too often it happens that the advice of one 
who knows little about a matter is followed because people feel that by 
some sort of special inspiration he knows the answers. The ignorant one in 
turn is puffed up with his importance because he feels that the people should 
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know whom they want to trust. A clear case of the blind leading the blind 
into the ditch. 

We of the Lutheran Church are not completely clean in this matter of 
anti-intellectualism. Dr. Martin Scharlemann of Concordia Seminary has laid 
his finger on the sore spot when he says: 

“In some areas of our church .. . we encounter a curious brand of anti- 
intellectualism, compounded, it would seem, in part of feelings of inferiority, 
but for the most part of a rather large dose of ‘the old Adam,’ who is deter- 
mined to keep all or any part of us from the full service of our God.” 

All of us owe it to our God to serve Him with all our mind. A good intellect 
is a talent entrusted to us for use in His service. Whenever we bury our 
talent, we lay ourselves open to God's criticism. 

Under God we owe it to our neighbor to encourage him in his intellectual 
endeavors, speak well of him, and put the best construction on what he is 
doing. Moreover, we owe it to our church to encourage our people to pursue 
an intelligent course of pro-intellectualism on all levels. 


SMaLL Potators. — Back in the years the Chinese farmers went on the 
theory that they could eat all their big potatoes and keep the small potatoes 
for seed. They did this for some time. They ate the big potatoes; they planted 
the small potatoes. A new understanding of the laws of life came to them 
when, through the years they kept up this practice, nature reduced all their 
potatoes to the size of marbles. The Chinese farmers learned through bitter 
experience that they could not keep the best things of life for themselves and 
use the leftovers for seed. The law of life decreed that the harvest would 
reflect the planting season. 

Planting small potatoes is still a common practice. We still take the big 
things of life for ourselves and plant the cheaper things. We expect that by 
some crazy twist of the laws of nature our own selfishness will reward us 
with unselfishness. We cannot eat the big potatoes and still keep on having 
them through the years. “Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

Planting small potatoes simply means that this is what we are aiming for. 

Windows Toward God, by Charles H. Schmitz 


RELATIVE ENROLLMENT. — The role of nonpublic schools varies widely 
among the states. In 14 states enrollment in nonpublic schools is less than 
5 per cent of the enrollment in public schools, in 13 states it is more than 
20 per cent, and in one state as much as 44 per cent of the public school 
enrollment. In recent years nonpublic schools have been growing at a faster 
rate than public schools. Between 1939—40 and 1953—54, enrollment in 
public schools increased 15 per cent, in nonpublic schools 56 per cent. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the increase in all elementary and secondary schools 
between 1929 and 1953 was taken care of in nonpublic schools. If it were not 
for this fact, the problems of the public schools would be even more serious 
than they now are. In the national total, attendance in nonpublic schools 
accounted for 10 per cent of the public school enrollment in 1939—40, 
for 14 per cent in 1953—54.— Wurre House ConrErENCE oN EpucaTION. 


Teaching the Bible to the Adolescent 


WALTER Riess 


In 1954, thirty-three persons — lay- 
men, teachers, pastors, and editors — 
met in St. Louis, Mo., for a Bible class 
curriculum conference. These gentle- 
men considered Bible class curricular 
materials for three groups: adult, col- 
lege age, and high school age. A com- 
mittee for each age level set up certain 
recommendations which will affect 
Bible class literature in our church for 
years to come. 

One of the recommendations put 
forward by the findings committee for 
high school Bible class literature was 
this: “We recommend that study mat- 
ters for the high school level proceed 
in each lesson from Christian life ex- 
periences into doctrinal topics, Bible- 
book lessons, and textual material, in 
variety.” The italics, obviously, are 
not a part of the resolution. But they 
might well be. The three words “from 
Christian life” reflect a startling clarity 
of thought on the part of the com- 
mittee and a positive program for the 
future. 

The words reflect also a sound 
approach to the adolescent in our 
church. The teen-ager — what a furor 
he has generated in our society! Even 
to think of teaching the Bible to the 
vacillating, now lethargic, now ener- 
getic, now smiling, now pouting, per- 
sonality is enough to frighten anyone 
but the most courageous. But there 
he is before us, driven to his church 
perhaps by his parents, perhaps by 
hungry emotions far beneath his sur- 
face. And he is there to be taught. 

Our church believes in teaching 
him the Bible. It has a confidence 
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that the holy Book can change a per- 
son; can guide him through even the 
turbulent years of the teens. If, now, 
the church can succeed in its ambi- 
tion to weave the very threads of life 
into the study of the Bible, have we 
a right to expect rich dividends from 
our Bible classes for youth? 

We have — provided our teachers 
understand four cardinal principles to 
be applied in teaching the adolescent. 
Without the observation of these 
principles, a teacher may fail to give 
the adolescent the spiritual guidance 
he must have for the wholesome de- 
velopment of his personality. Each 
one of these principles has a strong 
connecting link with the very nature 
of the adolescent; it is from his nature 
that the principles are derived. 

The first principle which must be 
observed in teaching the Bible to the 
adolescent: 


BE SELECTIVE 

There is no one to whom the Bible 
(as a book) means less than the 
adolescent. He is bored to frustra- 
tion by all teaching which tries to 
glorify the Bible as a volume of ob- 
jective religious truth. Whether we 
like it or not, the adolescent is almost 
invariably a bull in a china shop, run- 
ning wild over our most cherished 
glassware. 

There is a reason for this. The rea- 
son is not that the adolescent is ir- 
reverent. Nothing of the sort. He is, 
bluntly speaking, a most selfish indi- 
vidual. He is at a period in his life 
when the way he parts his hair (he 
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thinks ) will lose or win that girl. She, 
on the other hand, knows that unless 
she gets rid of her pimples, she won't 
have a date in “goodness knows how 
many years!” He is frantic about the 
possibility of not finding a job this 
summer. She hates the fact that she 
is a girl and is frankly afraid of the 
time when she will have to face the 
pains of childbirth. He is fretful that 
he isn’t growing; she that she is grow- 
ing too fast and too tall. And so on 
ad infinitum. If we adults were so 
beset by fears as are most adolescents, 
would we be much interested in ob- 
jective discussions? 

So when, in teaching a class of ado- 
lescents, one dares to ask: “What sub- 
ject would you like to discuss in the 
next lesson?” the answers usually 
amount to “Dancing,” “Necking,” 
“Petting,” in about that order. The 
teacher throws up his hands in abject 
horror. What is this generation com- 
ing toP When are they going to get 
interested in the Bible? 

But the teen-agers are not disavow- 
ing any interest in the Bible. In fact, 
they are revealing to a skillful teacher 
their tremendous need for the Bible. 
By their very choice of topics they 
are giving witness to a terrifying in- 
security, a feeling of hopelessness in 
the face of the demands society makes 
upon them. Their choice of topics is 
not to be summarily tossed out of the 
window. On the contrary, those very 
topics can be used for stimulating 
introductions to the kind of Bible 
. study that teen-agers want and must 
have: Bible study which is geared to 
the unique interests of teen-agers. 


Such Bible study must carefully 
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choose from the Bible such portions 
as interest the teen-ager because they 
touch his life. Bible choices which 
deal with courtship, prayer, social re- 
sponsibility, family life, worship, are 
ideal for the teen-ager. They hit him 
where he most wants to be hit, where 
every natural weakness tells him: 
“You need help!” 

Admittedly, it is not a simple matter 
to consistently interest the teen-age 
Bible class. Adolescents have a habit 
of yawning in the teacher’s face just 
when he thinks he is making a point. 
It is most discouraging, but it will 
happen again and again. Neverthe- 
less, the teacher may take some com- 
fort from suspecting that the teen-ager 
would not be in class at all if he were 
not getting something out of the 
study. The best gauge of the success 
of a teen-age class is always: Are 
they coming? 

By being selective you will help to 
keep them coming. A right choice 
of Bible passages, plus a live aware- 
ness of the needs of the teen-ager, 
can produce a sparkling Bible class. 
Such awareness leads to sympathy, 
the second principle to be observed. 


BE SYMPATHETIC 

“One of the most significant fea- 
tures of adolescence, Runner (1937) 
has pointed out, is a characteristic 
increase in the desire to communicate 
with others,” says Dr. Hurlock, and he 
continues: “She noted that many boys 
and girls who as children were rela- 
tively inarticulate express themselves 
at length in speech and writing during 
adolescence. As adults they will in 
all likelihood become inarticulate 
again or certainly less eager to com- 
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municate with others than they were 
during adolescence. The explanation 
of the temporary increase in desire to 
communicate with others may doubt- 
less be traced to feelings of insecurity 
that characterize this age. Talking or 
writing to others, preferably the for- 
mer, helps the insecure individual to 
establish himself through identifica- 
tion with another person.” * 

In the light of that quotation from 
Adolescent Development, it is truly 
amazing to hear repeatedly from the 
lips of teen-age Bible class teachers 
the refrain: “But my kids just will not 
talk!’ And so our hoarse-throated 
teacher emerges from session after 
session, thoroughly convinced that his 
students are sphinxes. 

Our hoarse-throated teacher may 
worry that his class has been a failure, 
and well he may. Silent teen-agers 
are the most condemning symptom 
of a poverty-stricken Bible class. 
Silent teen-agers, moreover, signify 
the presence of an unsympathetic 
teacher. 

Adolescents have an uncanny abil- 
ity of sensing whether a person is 
interested in them or not. Two men 
may simultaneously endeavor to be- 
come youth leaders, may attend youth 
conventions, rallies, outings, and so 
forth. In less than a month the man 
with sympathy for the youth will find 
himself quietly at home among them, 
whereas the unsympathetic individual 
will find himself quietly snubbed 
aside. 

Many teachers, of course, do not 


* Elizabeth B. Hurlock, Adolescent De- 
velopment (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1949), p. 219. 
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even let the students discover for 
themselves an unsympathetic spirit. 
Stepping into his first Bible class, 
Brother Youth Leader may authorita- 
tively put down all motions for a 
discussion on “dancing” with the 
sharp reproof: “Nonsense! Dancing 
is fleshly lust! And don’t you know 
that the Bible thunders against all 
fleshly lusts?” Poof! There goes the 
discussion. There goes also our youth 
leader. He may as well lead the 
Mary-Martha Guild from now on, for 
he has lost his effectiveness with the 
adolescents. They fully know he is 
unsympathetic to their own problems, 
their own concerns, their own desires, 
ambitions, hopes. This fellow is a 
“square” —implying, obviously, that 
he does not fit into the “round” pat- 
tern of the teen-ager. 

By “sympathetic” we do not mean 
a soft, mawkish heartache in view of 
the teen-agers’ “problems.” But we 
do mean an active, intelligent, prayer- 
ful concern for their welfare and an 
ability to think along their lines. We 
ought to have done once for all with 
the ecclesiastical “leader” whose main 
concern is to teach the adolescents the 
peculiar patterns of his own thought. 
Instead, give us a man humble enough 
to be sympathetic to the currents 
which run through our youth and 
kindly enough to deal patiently, to 
change whatever currents need 
changing. 

Most of the time an alert youth 
leader, who spots the troubles of his 
students and takes pains to meet 
those troubles, will instill the kind of 
confidence which will produce vi- 
brant discussions in class and out. 
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Teen-agers love to talk. But they 
won't talk until they know someone 


sympathizes and is honest with them. 


BE GENUINE 

“Teen-agers,” said a member of the 
St. Louis Bible class curriculum con- 
ference, “can spot a ‘phony quicker 
than anyone else.” The proud theo- 
logian who cannot get it across his 
heart to say, “I don’t know,” will soon 
find his words being ignored by the 
adolescent Bible class. Better a hesi- 
tant, untutored Bible teacher than one 
who “has all the answers.” 

The ideal is definitely not an om- 
niscient teacher who shoves, from on 
top, a load of learning into the brains 
of his adolescent students. 

The ideal is rather that students, 
together with their teacher, strive 
toward a Christian understanding of 
life through their study of the Holy 
Scriptures. It is a team process that 
is desirable here, not an individual 
feat. And a man who is merely a 
member of a team will surely not have 
to put on airs to maintain a position. 
There should be no position to main- 
tain except that of a member of a 
group, honestly moving with the 
group toward a solution of a problem. 

There is, of course, a certain “dig- 
nity” which attaches itself to one who 
teaches the Bible at any age level. 
This is as it should be. But on the 
youth level it is important that the 
leader be as unconscious of his dig- 
nity as possible and that he do not 
attempt in any way to elevate himself 
or to think more highly of himself 
than he ought to think. Such action 
simply will not wash before an ado- 
lescent. Nor should we expect it to 
wash before any group. 
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BE APPRECIATIVE 


Perhaps the greatest burden which 
the Lord lays upon the hearts of teen- 
agers is a sharp sense of insecurity. 
The adolescent is not at all sure of 
his capabilities. He doubts most 
everything about himself. Added to 
that, he has lately come to see that 
his parents, whom he once adored as 
perfect, are not at all like the angels, 
but have their faults as well as any- 
one. Then, too, the shadow of the 
future looms inordinately large on the 
horizon, a future which appalls the 
adolescent with its challenges and its 
seeming impossibilities. 

In the face of this situation, the 
adolescent is overwhelmed. Hence it 
is not at all surprising that in very 
many instances the initial burst of 
creative energy displayed by many in 
their early teens is lost to fear by the 
middle teens. Enter then your “lazy” 
adolescent: the boy who sulks with 
hunched shoulders, the girl who 
slouches all day on the couch, at- 
tempting nothing. These teen-agers 
have literally “given up.” Not an iota 
of work is done; nothing is under- 
taken, nothing accomplished. 

If, into this picture, there comes 
a Bible class teacher with a sense of 
the adolescent struggle, he may be 
able to change our sulking lad and 
slouching lass with a few well-placed 
remarks designed to build up their 
self-confidence. The compliments 
need not be profuse; in fact, should 
not be. But they ought to be forth- 
coming for the least effort. A student 
who jots a paragraph on the meaning 
of sin should be thanked for the work. 
A girl who keeps the attendance rec- 
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ord should be shown appreciation for 
her silent job. In this way a dedicated 
teacher can very quietly convey to 
his teen-age students a new sense of 
worth. 

An appreciative teacher will soon 
become a counselor outside the class- 
room. For teen-agers are so desper- 
ately in need of appreciation that they 
will often return to the person who 
managed first to help them appreciate 
themselves. The simple fact that they 
are in the presence of such a person 
will serve to recharge their sagging 
morale. More than any other single 
factor this ability to make the teen- 
ager appreciate himself is responsible 
for the tremendous popularity of a 
few dynamic youth leaders in the 
church today. 

Add to a selective approach to 
Bible study a sympathetic and genu- 
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ine teacher, armed with the art of 
appreciation, and you have the mak- 
ings of a fine Bible class for ado- 
lescents. Hard work? Has anything 
worthwhile been accomplished with- 
out it? Teaching the Bible to ado- 
lescents implies a program which will 
keep the midnight oil burning for 
curriculum writers, teachers, leaders, 
and all concerned. But there is noth- 
ing better under the sun for our 
church and our delinquent age. 
For the adolescents now in our 
Bible classes will grow up and be- 
come the churchmen of tomorrow. If 
they grow up without the warmth of 
God about them, the full security of 
an intimate knowledge of Christ, the 
church will be at a woeful dis- 
advantage. For the church has never 
been able to operate without saints, 


young and old alike. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ A few explanations for low marks offered by pupils are the following: 
“Naturally I seem stupid to my teacher; she’s a college graduate.” — “I know 
Robert next door doesn’t get C’s and D’s, but he’s different. After all, he has 
very bright parents.” — “Of course all my marks are low. Don’t forget, we're 


studying all new stuff this year.” 
@ Have you heard about — 


— The father who tried to divert his son’s mind from Wild West television 
programs by buying him a biography of Abraham Lincoln? When the father 
asked him what he had learned from the book, the boy answered, “He was 


shot in a show.” 


— The boy who was asked by his parents what the new teacher looked 
like? He answered that he didn’t know, since the class had spent all its time 


in the projection room. 


— The professor who advised the young teacher not to silence a pupil who 
was eager to argue? The professor suggested that this pupil may be the only 


one who is listening. 


®@ The following story appeared in New Yorker: The young daughter of 
a middle-aged physicist in Los Alamos went for a Sunday afternoon walk 
with her aunt. In the course of the walk they stopped to watch a touch-football 
game, being played in a vacant lot by a group of small boys. “It would be 
good for Daddy to do something like that,” she said, “but, of course, all 


he can do is think.” 


The Function of Current Events in the Curriculum 


Frep C. LuEBKE 


The fundamental problem faced by 
a teacher in his work is to provide 
the activities and experiences neces- 
sary to produce the maximum per- 
sonal and social development of his 
pupils. A variety of pupil experiences 
is made possible through the use of 
instructional materials. Unless these 
materials include current events, the 
variety of experiences, and therefore 
of learning, will be undersirably 
limited. 

In terms of its function, current 
events may be defined as all such 
matters as, to quote Reginald S. Kim- 
ball, “lead constructively to a better 
view and interpretation of contempo- 
rary life” (p.12).* This concept is 
meant to include also movements, 
ideas, trends, changes, controversies, 
and debates, all of which give a more 
significant meaning to the term. Some 
educators broaden the concept to in- 
clude such things as excursions and 
field trips, community activities, ex- 
pert personnel brought into class, 
radio broadcasts, and _ television, 
among many others. However, these 
are no longer current events; they are 
more properly a methodology which 


employs current materials. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
CURRENT EVENTS INSTRUCTION 
A democratic society is dynamic. 

In it many changes are constantly 
taking place. Its structures and prac- 
tices are always being modified, and 


* Page references in this article pertain 
to works described in an appended bib- 


liography. 


the citizen must be prepared to 
modify his behavior accordingly. In 
order to do this, the citizen must 
understand not only the principles of 
the democratic process but also the 
changing factors which modify it. 


The pupils in our schools must be 
led to understand how their lives are 
related to the various events happen- 
ing about them in the world. They 
must also learn the techniques in- 
volved in the proper use of current 
materials. They must be taught how 
to read intelligently the signs of the 
times. 

In this connection Carroll Champ- 
lin has said: “In this day of deliberate 
misrepresentation and_ professional 
exploitation . . . facts are frequently 
difficult to derive from the mass of 
current affairs to which we are ex- 
posed, which is all the more reason 
to reveal to youth the desirable tech- 
niques to follow and attitudes to as- 
sume under the pressure of the con- 
tinuous news barrage” (p. 87). 

Thus through the study of current 
affairs, pupils may be helped to 
understand in a new way their per- 
sonal responsibilities and privileges 
as citizens in a democratic society. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF 
CURRENT EVENTS INSTRUCTION 
The basic objectives of current 

events instruction are similar to the 
aims of that area of the curriculum 
commonly called the social studies. 
The central function of these is iden- 
tical with the central purposes of 
public education — the development 
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of an “informed, critical citizenry com- 
petently active in political, social, and 
economic affairs” (Calif. Council, 
p. 14). We seek to give children an 
understanding of our social order and 
to show them how they may partici- 
pate in it. 

At the same time it is essential to 
recognize that our social order is con- 
stantly changing and that therefore 
the curriculum is inadequate and in- 
complete without current events in- 
struction which seeks to take these 
modifications into account. So the 
basic aim in teaching current affairs 
will be to assist in the development 
of those techniques and understand- 
ings which will enable the pupil to 
adjust to the changing characteristics 
of his society. 

Edgar Wesley (p. 327) has sug- 
gested the following as objectives 
achievable through the study of cur- 
rent events: 

1. To expand popular information. 


2. To develop skill in locating read- 
ing materials on particular topics. 

3. To promote the critical appraisal 
of information obtained from the 
radio, newspapers, magazines, etc. 

4. To promote discrimination in the 
choice of authors and sources of in- 
formation. 

5. To develop skill in resolving 
inconsistencies, contradictions, and 
errors. 

6. To increase the ability to distin- 
guish between fact and opinion, be- 
tween a major and a minor fact, 
between a permanent principle and 
a temporary trend. 

7. To develop the ability to distin- 
guish the significant from the trivial. 
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8. To develop the ability to make 
valid generalizations. 

9. To broaden and deepen sym- 
pathies. 


10. To promote understanding and 
toleration. 

11. To increase faith in the demo- 
cratic process. 


12. To vitalize citizenship. 


13. To appreciate the interdepend- 
ence of peoples and nations. 

14. To promote the cause of world 
peace. 

It should be noted that each of 
these fourteen objectives has real 
significance primarily in the way it 
is related to the fundamental objec- 
tive of current-events instruction as 
described above. We should also add 
that these aims may be considered, 
in a general way, to be objectives of 
the school in all its endeavors, but 
may be particularly achievable 
through current events instruction. 


SELECTING CURRENT EVENTS 
FOR USE IN THE CLASSROOM 
Just as current events have been 
defined in terms of their function, so 
must they be selected by the teacher 
in the same way. If they cannot con- 
tribute toward the understanding of 
current problems, they are not to be 
used. Thus a clear understanding of 
their function forms the basis for in- 
telligent selection of materials. 
Such factors as frequency and space 
allotment in the newspapers should 
not be used as criteria, for then a 
trivial Hollywood romance could 
easily displace really significant news 
items. The same illustration may 
serve to show that interest also will 
not do. Nor is current material suit- 
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able for classroom use merely because 
it may be current. According to 
Edgar Wesley (p. 832), all these fac- 
tors, together with others like the 
availability and reliability of the 
material, certainly have a bearing on 
the selection of current events, but 
they cannot serve as fundamental 
bases. 

Perhaps the most valid principle 
governing the selection of current 
materials is usefulness. They must 
always be chosen on the basis of the 
contribution they make — how useful 
they are in helping achieve the ob- 
jectives of education in general and 
of current-events instruction in par- 
ticular. Items should therefore be 
related to, or a part of, the curriculum. 

Fay Medford Wesley (pp. 76—78) 
has suggested ten criteria as prac- 
ticable standards in the selection of 
current materials for classroom use: 

1. Suitability is governed by the 
age, experience, and understanding 
of the pupils. 

2. Reliability is concerned with dis- 
tinguishing between rumor and truth, 
fact and opinion. 

3. Scope deals with areas of im- 
portance — local, national, or interna- 
tional. 

4, Recency is the characteristic of 
newness which precludes an item’s 
being in texts, encyclopedias, ete. 

5. Utility has to do with the value 
of an item for individuals, groups, 
or nations. 

6. Import considers the significance 
or triviality of the event. 

7. Portent asks about the meaning 
of the item of the future. 
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8. Consequence seeks to determine 
the effects or results of the event. 


9. Notability involves the promi- 
nence and influence of persons, 
groups, and countries. 


10. Continuity is a criterion that 
reveals trends and developments. 

It should be noted that there is no 
great difference between import and 
portent or between scope and nota- 
bility. After current materials have 
been evaluated on the basis of these 
standards, the first two in particular, 
their use will still be governed by 


their relationship to the curriculum. 


THE NATURE 
OF THE CURRENT EVENTS 
IN THE CURRICULUM 

There is by no means complete 
agreement among educators regard- 
ing the nature of the role current 
events are to play in the schools. 
Opinion ranges from a denial of any 
value at all to the proposal that the 
entire curriculum be based upon 
them. 

In a general way, the points of view 
fall into two major groups. The first 
is that current events provide enrich- 
ment of the available resources for 
all areas of the curriculum. Accord- 
ing to the second, current events are 
an integral part of the curriculum. 

Edgar Wesley (p. 327) has de- 
scribed six different concepts of the 
problem: current events as a subject, 
a resource, a method, a motivation, 
a problem, or a standard. The first 
and the last two consider current 
events as a part of the curriculum, 
and the others regard such material 
as enrichment. 


It is likely that the most thorough 
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study of the function of current events 
up to the present time is that of the 
California Council on Improvement 
of Instruction. While this investiga- 
tion dealt with instruction in second- 
ary schools, its conclusions, with modi- 
fications, are valid for elementary 
levels also. Using Wesley’s classifica- 
tion of the points of view, we can find 
many illustrations in the council’s 
study. 

For teachers who regard current 
materials as a resource, they become 
a reservoir of supplementary mate- 
rials which may be used to clarify 
and exemplify subject matter, but 
they are not considered in themselves 
as a part of the curriculum. To illus- 
trate, it was found that in Council 
science classes current materials pro- 
vided teaching resources not other- 
wise available on many topics and 
that they fostered an appreciation 
of the current importance of science 
that could be acquired in no other 
way. In English classes also it ap- 
pears that current events have great 
value as a resource. The Council re- 
ported that “even the best English 
classes improve when composition, 
grammar, oral English, and literature 
derive at least a part of their content 
from daily concerns of the modern 
world. Communication skills are 
learned more effectively when the 
students write about and discuss ac- 
tivities and problems that are genu- 
inely significant.” (Calif. Council, 
p. 4.) 

Functioning as method, current 
events have been described by Anita 
Doering as an aid to learning about 
the past, a steppingstone to an under- 
standing of the more significant and 
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fundamental events of the past 
(p. 336). With this concept, current 
events are essentially an approach and 
are used only for the sake of the more 
difficult materials being studied. It is 
one of a variety of methods which 
a teacher may use in providing for 
the individual needs and abilities of 
his pupils. 

Very similar to the method concept 
is the point of view that current 
affairs are to provide motivation. This 
idea is based upon the assumption 
that the pupils are interested in cur- 
rent affairs, which then become the 
vehicle for proceeding from the 
known to the unknown. To illustrate 
this function in an English class, 
covers of Time magazine have been 
displayed on a bulletin board as a 
springboard for teaching biography. 

In general, it seems that when cur- 
rent events have been used as enrich- 
ment, greater interest in the subject 
matter has resulted because of the 
new importance that has been lent 
to the field of study. This use pro- 
vides variety in materials and activity, 
and we may expect improved indi- 
vidual achievement as a consequence. 
It should be emphasized that advan- 
tageous use of current events in this 
way can be made not merely in social 
studies but also in religion, mathe- 
matics, language arts, etc. 

Of the points of view which make 
current events an integral part of the 
curriculum, the simplest and one of 
the most common is that current 
events constitute an additional sub- 
ject. Since history is a continuing 
story of the development of civiliza- 
tion, the current chapters can only be 
found in current events. Since the 
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material is too recent to be included 
in textbooks, the teacher must use 
other sources selected at the last 
minute or else rely on regularly pub- 
lished newspapers for pupils. This 
situation leads some educators to 
advocate a daily period for the dis- 
cussion of current affairs. Thus we 
have another subject. 

The daily use of ten minutes for 
the discussion of current events in 
history classes was found to have the 
following results by members of the 
California Council on Improvement 
of Instruction (pp. 28, 29): 

(1) It stimulates pupil interest by 
stressing problems of “here” and 
“now” and using the “then” and 
“there” for illuminating data; (2) it 
relates current happenings to their 
historical backgrounds; (3) it makes 
possible wider applications of com- 
munity resources and current history 
to the study of national and world 
problems as well as to those of past 
history; (4) it teaches the pupils to 
be selective in their reading and to 
evaluate the reading in terms of the 
significance of events and _ topics; 
(5) it makes pupils conscious of con- 
tinuity and change in world events 
and of the fact that these events are 
shaped by all of us; (6) it helps the 
pupils to see the underlying factors 
that influence persons and nations and 
how these may change or remain con- 
stant over a long period. 

These results are particularly sig- 
nificant when viewed in the light of 
the objectives discussed above. 

A more integrated and _ possibly 
more effective treatment of current 
events has been suggested by J. Mad- 
ison Gathany. Relating them to his- 
tory, he advocated that current affairs 
be “woven into the course as a 
whole, being made to fit organically 
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into the respective units or subjects 
as they are studied individually. This 
means that current events are made 
an integral part of the course.” 
(Page 289.) 

In this way, current events do not 
replace history, geography, or civics; 
instead these courses are taught from 
a point of view that recognizes that 
their study has real meaning as they 
are related to the present and future. 


That current events are an integral 
part of the curriculum is a point of 
view that should not be limited to 
what is termed the social studies area. 
For example, the teaching of mathe- 
matics must assist the pupil in meet- 
ing everyday situations in which 
quantitative thinking is required; if 
this preparation is to be effective, it 
must operate on a background of real 
and significant experiences, the bases 
for which can be provided by current 
materials. 


If this approach is carried one step 
farther, we have the point of view 
that current events should be re- 
garded as a series of problems. Cur- 
rent problems being highly complex, 
the pupil needs all that he can get 
from the past to help him in under- 
standing and adjusting to them. Cur- 
rent problems then form the basis of 
the curriculum in a given area of 
study. They become the end instead 
of the means. Pauline Hilliard has 
stated: “The world of today is com- 
plex, and the problems of our indus- 
trial culture are inherent in the living 
of all people. . . . Therefore any 
school program based upon the prob- 
lems of social living will, of necessity, 
involve its participants in the prob- 
lems of our society and its culture — 
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as they exist today and in the spot 
where they touch the lives of a par- 
ticular group of people.” (Page 108.) 

This approach may be demon- 
strated by the San Diego County, 
California, schools, where the sug- 
gested curriculum in the social studies 
is largely based upon current mate- 
rials. The following is proposed for 
study: (1) local industry, (2) San 
Diego harbor and surrounding indus- 
tries, (3) transportation in San Diego 
County, (4) recreational facilities, 
(5) county services, and (6) primi- 
tive community life. (Some Guide- 
lines, passim. ) 

A final point of view, an outgrowth 
of the problem concept, regards cur- 
rent events as the standard of achieve- 
ment. The pupil who really under- 
stands current problems has met the 
most exacting measure of insight. The 
ultimate objective becomes the de- 
velopment of the greatest possible 
comprehension of such problems as 
racial segregation in the South, the 
guaranteed annual wage, the reacti- 
vation of the German army, or the 
procedure of electing a President of 
the United States. Representing the 
ultimate in difficulty, current events, 
according to this view, play a minor 
role at best in the elementary school. 

We have discussed current events 
as enrichment and as an integral part 
of the curriculum. Certainly the sig- 
nificance of current events is greater 
with the latter concept. But it would 
be a mistake to advance current 
events to the point where all other 
parts of the curriculum become sec- 
ondary in importance. In that case, 
the objectives of instruction in cur- 
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rent events would have to be identical 
with the basic purposes of education 
in general. They cannot be that 
broad. 

CONCLUSION 

What shall be our conclusion re- 
garding the function of current events 
in the curriculum? Certainly none 
of the above concepts is exclusive. 
While current events may serve as 
subject matter, it is equally true that 
they may serve as motivation. The 
nature of the function is different in 
each case. The teacher should utilize 
current materials with freedom in the 
way which will accomplish most in 
terms of his pupils’ development. 
Obviously, the “standard” concept 
offers little for the fourth grade, but 
current materials may have great 
value in teaching a mathematics con- 
cept on that level. Some contempo- 
rary occurrence may readily lead to 
a better understanding of our coun- 
trys Civil War and, in another 
teaching situation, may be essential 
to the understanding of some current 
problem. 

The way in which current events 
are used should be determined by 
the teacher in the light of such fac- 
tors as the age level of his pupils, 
their abilities and background. In this 
way current events may become truly 
functional in the classroom. 
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A FEW FACTS 


— About three out of ten marriages wind up in divorce courts. 

— Although 99 per cent of the American people believe in God, only 59 per 
cent of all Americans are church members. 

— Eighty-five per cent of our lawbreakers and 85 per cent of our home 
breakers are strangers at the house of worship. 

— The water system of the Mississippi River with its tributaries (and their 
tributaries) exceeds 12,000 miles, thus constituting some 40 per cent of the 
total milage (28,500 miles) of improved inland and intracoastal waterways 


of the United States. 


— One acre out of every ten planted in the United States is still lost 


annually to insect damage. 


— Science has endowed optical glass with such clarity that a book at 
one end of a ten-foot bar of optical glass can be read from the other end. 


— Despite our world-wide commercial operations, the principal region for 
the foreign trade of the United States is the Western Hemisphere, with this 
area recently accounting for more than 40 per cent of our exports and 
55 per cent of our imports. Roughly half of these operations were in trade 


with Canada and Mexico. 


— More than half the world’s railway mileage (about 54 per cent in 1949) 
is government owned. The United States is the only country where almost the 
entire network is owned and operated by private companies. In the rest of the 
world three fourths of the mileage is in public hands. 


— Some of the world’s main ports aren’t close to the sea at all. London 
is up-river 67 miles; Antwerp, 50 miles; Bordeaux, 60 miles; Bremen, 54 miles; 


and Hamburg, 69 miles. 


— One way in which the United States government helps to support the 
merchant marine is through legislation requiring that all internal and coastal 
shipping and also shipping between the United States and its possessions be 
carried in ships built, owned, operated, and manned by Americans. 


— Twentieth Century Fund 


Teacher Training at Fort Wayne 


Tueo, J. C. KuEHNERT 


The teachers’ seminary established 
in Milwaukee in 1855 by Pastors 
Lochner, Fleischmann, Dulitz, and 
Teachers Dietz and Eckert was short- 
lived. It had to cope with difficult 
situations. As a private institution it 
lacked adequate support; it was not 
a boarding school, but students had 
to find living quarters outside the 
institution; and after two years of 
experience its founders felt that Mil- 
waukee was not a suitable location 
for their seminary. 


In 1855, less than a year after the 
founding of the seminary, four synod- 
ical Districts were organized: West- 
ern, Central, Northern, and Eastern. 
Each District on the occasion of its 
first convention during that year ex- 
pressed appreciation and approval of 
the farsightedness which the founding 
of that new institution had demon- 
strated. The Central District, how- 
ever, questioned the advisability of 
establishing at that time a separate 
institution for teacher training. The 
chief argument advanced was that 
before establishing a new institution 
the existing facilities at Synod’s prac- 
tical theological seminary at Fort 
Wayne should be utilized and, if 
necessary, expanded. It was further- 
more pointed out that the Fort Wayne 
institution, which in 1846 had been 
established by Pastor Loehe of Ger- 
many and two years later presented 
by him to our Synod, was designed 
from the beginning for training young 
men both for the ministry and for 
teaching, depending upon the indi- 
vidual’s abilities, talents, and inter- 
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ests. The Central District, therefore, 
during its first convention, held at 
Indianapolis, advanced the following 
reasons for utilizing the Fort Wayne 
facilities for the training of teachers: 


1. The urgent duty to maintain and 
improve an existing institution be- 
fore establishing a new one should 
move us to concentrate our still 
limited efforts instead of dissipating 
them. 

2. Some courses now offered theo- 
logical students (symbolics, dog- 
matics, Bible history, church his- 
tory) will be included in a cur- 
riculum for teacher training and at 
Fort Wayne will not require sepa- 
rate faculties. 

8. Most of the ministerial students 
will also be required to teach 
school; hence they must receive 
training for teaching. 

4. A boarding school has the advan- 
tage of providing fraternal associa- 
tion for all students. 

5. An existing institution which has 
building facilities, land for raising 
vegetables and fruit, and which en- 
joys the good will of a large num- 
ber of congregations in the local 
area will be less difficult to support 


than a new one.1 

Despite several appeals in the 
Lutheraner for students at the Mil- 
waukee seminary the enrollment had 
remained small. Although at the end 
of its second year the seminary had 
supplied a number of congregations 
with teachers, the establishment of 
the new institution had actually not 


met the expectations of its founders. 


1 Verhandlungen der ersten Sitzungen 
des Mittleren Distrikts der Deutschen 
Evang.-Luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio 
und andern Staaten im Jahre 1855, p. 17. 
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In 1857 the ninth general conven- 
tion of Synod was held in Fort Wayne. 
When the request was presented that 
Synod take over the Milwaukee semi- 
nary, Dr. Sihler made a strong appeal 
in behalf of the Fort Wayne seminary, 
of which he was president. He ar- 
gued forcefully that under prevailing 
conditions Fort Wayne was the best 
suitable locality for Synod to expand 
its facilities for higher education. 
Besides, there was a felt need to add 
to the Fort Wayne faculty a capable 
man to assist Professor Craemer in 
teaching and in supervising and coun- 
seling students. It was pointed out 
that if such a man were called, he 
could at the same time be the head 
of a teacher-training department.” 

It was quite natural for the repre- 
sentatives of the Central District to 
make a strong plea for combining the 
teachers’ seminary with the seminary 
in Fort Wayne, which their District 
was strongly supporting. However, 
that point of view was not shared by 
all the delegates. There were those 
who did not favor a combination of 
the two seminaries. The Chicago 
Teachers’ Conference of the Western 
District, the territory of which at that 
time included the entire State of 
Illinois, had submitted an overture 
which requested the establishment of 
a separate institution for training 
teachers. The overture pointed out 
disadvantages of a combined semi- 
nary. Furthermore, it was reported 
that the congregation of Pastor 
Francke at Addison, Ill, had prom- 


2 Neunter Synodalbericht der Allgemei- 
nen Deutschen Evang.-Luth. Synode von 
Missouri, Ohio und andern Staaten vom 
Jahre 1857, pp. 54, 55. 
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ised substantial support if Synod 
would decide to establish a teachers’ 
seminary in their community.® 
Although Synod recognized the 
expressed misgivings regarding a 
combination of ministerial and teacher 
training and appreciated the readi- 
ness of the afore-mentioned congre- 
gation to give generous support to the 
establishment of a teachers’ seminary 
within its parish, the arguments favor- 
ing a combination of the two semi- 
naries at Fort Wayne proved con- 
vincing. It was therefore resolved 
that under prevailing circumstances 
the teachers’ seminary be combined 
with the theological seminary by es- 
tablishing a teacher-training depart- 
ment at Fort Wayne; and it was 
furthermore resolved that a qualified 
man be added to the faculty as the 
head of the new department.* 
Before the close of the convention, 
Pastor Ph. Fleischmann of Milwaukee 
was called as the head of the newly 


Prof. Ph. Fleischmann 


established department. On Novem- 
ber 10 Professor Fleischmann and 
four students (Bellin, Eggers, Rieb- 
ling, and Schoenfeld) arrived at Fort 
Wayne. Three days later Fleisch- 


83 Ibid., p. 55. 
4 Ibid., p. 55. 
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mann wrote to his friend Pastor 


Lochner in Milwaukee: 


On this past Tuesday afternoon at two 
o'clock, due to the grace of God, we 
arrived here safely... . Several semi- 
nary students met us at the depot with 
horse and wagon and brought us and 
our trunks directly to the seminary. 
There we already spent Tuesday night. 
Our four students were assigned their 
room. By this time they are pretty 
well organized, and we likewise. We 
have two friendly rooms and, what is 
more important, are surrounded by 
friendly eyes which are illumined from 
above. ... Next week, together with 
Suddermeister [sic] [new instructor of 
English from Boston], I shall begin to 
teach. If you could see our lesson 
schedule, you would be surprised. It 
was difficult and required days of 
work to avoid collision in scheduling 
the various subjects. I expect to serve 
about twelve men in their preparation 
for teaching.® 


In the spring of 1859, fourteen 
students were graduated from the 
normal department and assigned as 
teachers to congregations. Professor 
Fleischmann was happy to report this 
event, but at the same time he called 
attention to the crying need for more 
teachers and made a plea for more 
students in his department.® 

After four years, in 1861, a signifi- 
cant change took place. In that year 
Synod combined the practical theo- 
logical seminary with the seminary 
in St. Louis and made Fort Wayne 
the preparatory college for ministerial 
training. Now separate quarters were 
provided for the students in the nor- 


5 T. C. Appelt in Der Lutheraner, 
April 19, 1932, pp. 136, 137, from a letter 
by Fleischmann to Lochner, dated Novem- 
ber 13, 1857. 


8 Der Lutheraner, June 14, 1859, p. 172. 
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mal department, first “an old building 
in the city” and later “an old vacated 
tavern about two miles from the 
city.”7 At that time Pastor C. A. T. 
Selle of Rockfort, Ill., was called as 


Prof. C. A. T. Selle 


the second professor to teach English, 
a few other secular branches, as well 
as piano and singing. 

Despite these changes and the poor 
quarters the enrollment of teacher- 
training students at Fort Wayne in- 
creased steadily. At the close of the 
school year in 1863, Professor Fleisch- 
mann reported that at the end of the 
previous school year, 1862, sixteen 
teacher graduates had been supplied, 
and now in the spring of 1863 twelve 
more were ready to be sent out — six 
as graduates and six more as tempo- 
rary supply teachers. But with that 
output the seminary had reached its 
limit. The total enrollment had 
dwindled to nineteen, and the direc- 
tor made an urgent plea to the pastors 
and congregations to send him prom- 
ising students, to meet, at least in 
part, the great need for teachers. 


7 Evangelisch-Lutherisches  Schulblatt, 


IV, 132, and XXIV, 362. 
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The establishment of the separate 
department for teacher training at 
Fort Wayne was a decisive step. 
Although the training of pastors and 
teachers had been the objective of 
Synod’s two seminaries from the be- 
ginning as well as that of the log 
cabin college in Perry County, Mo., 
as early as 1839, the results, as far as 
providing teachers through these 
institutions was concerned, were very 
meager. In 1845 Pastor Loeber of 
AJtenburg, Mo., made this comment: 
“It is truly not an easy task to devise 
a curriculum which will accommo- 
date itself to our American situation 
so that with the best of effort schol- 
arly training may be properly bal- 
anced with practical efficiency for 
serving a congregation in church as 
well as in school.” ® The seminary in 


8 Quoted by T. C. Appelt in Der Luthe- 
raner, April 19, 1932, p. 135. 
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Fort Wayne had served as a synod- 
ical training school for workers in 
the church for nine years and by that 
time had supplied the church with 
seventy-two graduates, yet only ten 
of these had been designated as 
schoolteachers.® 

In view of that early situation the 
transfer to Fort Wayne was the be- 
ginning of specialized and intensified 
teacher training under synodical con- 
trol, of which the year 1957 will mark 
the centennial. The Fort Wayne 
arrangement, which continued for 
seven years, constitutes the first chap- 
ter in the history of that phase of 
teacher-training development in our 
church. In 1864 Synod established its 
first separate teachers’ seminary at 
Addison, Ill., which, God willing, we 


shall discuss in the next issue. 


9 Der Lutheraner, February 26, 1856, 
pp. 106, 107. 
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— He who is silent is forgotten; he who abstains is taken at his word; he 
who does not advance falls back; he who stops is overwhelmed, distanced, 
crushed; he who ceases to grow greater becomes smaller; he who leaves off, 
gives up; the stationary condition is the beginning of the end. — AmiEt. 


— Nothing is easier than fault-finding; no talent, no self-denial, no brains, 
no character are required to set up in the grumbling business. — RoperT WEST. 


— Reading is to the mind what exercise is to the body. — Appison. 


— It’s what you learn after you know it all that counts. 

— Sympathy is two hearts tugging at the same load. 

— With some people, thought is merely an impediment to conversation. 
— Triumph is just “umph” added to try. 


—No opportunity is ever lost. Some other fellow is sure to catch the 


one you muffed. 


— The more things you can do without and still be happy, the richer 


you are, 


— Perhaps it’s best not to tell all you know. You may have to respond 


to an encore. 


— The difference between a rut and a groove is the breadth and the depth. 
— For every minute you are angry you lose sixty seconds of happiness. — 


EMERSON. 


Master Lesson on Bach’s Miniature Masterpiece 
“Abide, O Dearest Jesus” 


Tueo. G, STELZER 


INTRODUCTION 

To attempt a master lesson in aural- 
ized imagery through the medium of 
the eye is a problem indeed. Its usa- 
bility having been tested in the Ninth 
Choral Union Bulletin, it is again 
made available to choirmasters and 
students of choral interpretation. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 

Form. — Bach used the form of the 
chorale, the 8-measure period, con- 
sisting of two 4-measure phrases, each 
of which consists of two 2-measure 
sections. Thus: 

2 measures constitute a section 
2 sections constitute a phrase 
2 phrases constitute the period 

The sections are referred to succes- 
sively as sections 1, 2, 8, and 4, and 
the phrases as the first and the sec- 
ond phrase. 

Tonality. — Before attempting to 
teach this number, you will do well 
to auralize the key center, consisting 
of the structural rest tones of the 
F-major key, F-A-C. You must ab- 
sorb this triad into your musical con- 
sciousness as though you were identi- 
fied with it. It represents rest, home, 
yourself, while all other chords are 
like neighbors. In this triad, F is the 
most complete rest tone; C is asser- 
tive, while A is characterized by an 
emotional tinge which makes it a true 
major triad. All other single tones 
are pulled toward the nearest rest 
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tone.1 Thus E tends toward F, Bb 
toward A, D toward C, while G is 
equidistant from F and A and travels 
either way with ease. Exceptions to 
this are the scalewise progressions 
and the skips within a given triad. 
The choir should be equally familiar 
with this rest chord and should be 
able to sing it readily in any position 
before any attempt is made at read- 
ing. Much will be gained if the choir 
can sing also the I, the V, and the IV 
chords of this tonality. Other chords 
may be added later. 

Transition. — According to the law 
of dominant relationships, the most 
obvious keys to which a transition 
might be made lie a fifth above or 
below the key center. In this case, 
B> lies a fifth below, and C lies a fifth 
above F. Bach made abundant use 
of this technique of dominant rela- 
tionships in his magnificent choral 
works. This little masterpiece is an 
outstanding example. 

It must be remembered that, if the 
fourth step of the scale is raised, we 
are thrown into the dominant key 
which lies a fifth higher, while a 
lowering of the seventh step of a 
given tonality drops us into the sub- 
dominant key which lies a fifth lower 


than the key center. In this instance 


1 “The Function of Active and Inactive 
Notes,” Lutheran School Journal, LXXIV 
(June 1939), 455—457. This journal will 
hereafter be referred to as LSJ. 
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Abide, O Dearest Jesus 
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Bach lowers the seventh already in 
the fourth note of the bass, introduc- 
ing E>. This lowered seventh of the 
scale of F becomes temporarily the 
fourth step of Bb major and tends 
strongly toward D, thus encouraging 
the choir to tune well on the B? chord 
in its first inversion. The temporary 
nature of this transition is made ap- 
parent by the immediate recurrence 
of the E (natural) in the alto, meas- 
ure 3, followed by the same note in 
the bass on the second quarter of that 
measure. By the use of this procedure 
Bach establishes a type of tuning and 
key consciousness for which he is 
especially noted. It is necessary to 
lift this E (natural) in the region of 
the lower ribs in order to come back 
to the true key center, F major. This 
accomplishment is the first true check 
of pitch constancy, coming appropri- 
ately at the end of section 1. 

Section 2, although but an exten- 
sion of the true tonality, is an un- 
usually clear example of the use of 
three cadences consisting of a resolv- 
ing chord and its chord of resolution, 
which in each case is the rest chord 
F-A-C. Here it must be observed that 
each of these chords of resolution 
occurs upon the heavy beat of the 
measure, while the preceding resolv- 
ing chords set up varying degrees of 
tension. To secure this alternating 
tension and release constitutes the 
most coveted achievement in choral 
work, It encourages perfect tuning, 
natural rhythm, and appropriate dy- 
namic expression. The closing chord 
of F, at the end of section 2, consti- 
tutes the second check of pitch in 
true a-cappella singing. 

Section 8, according to its harmony, 
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structure, pitch, and tonality, is the 
musical climax of this gem. While 
section 1 went meekly through the 
mild subdominant, and section 2 
stayed modestly at home in the key 
center, section 3 steps boldly up into 
the assertive dominant, only to be fol- 
lowed by the reassuring key center 
of F in section 4. Nor is this far- 
fetched. An inspection of the words 
will show that the same poetic device 
has been artistically employed. It re- 
mains for the choirmaster to do the 
same in the interpretation of each 
section of each phrase in agreement 


with the purpose of the whole period. 


DICTION 


Vowels. — It is of great importance 
that the vowels are pronounced ac- 
cording to their true color, properly 
modified in terms of the accent re- 
quired by the syllable of which they 
are a part. It is an error to stress all 
syllables alike. Unaccented syllables 
have more of the subdued “uh” sound, 
while the true nature of a vowel, 
whether primary or intermediate, 
comes out on the accented syllables. 


The following  classification® has 
proved helpful: 

Primary: ooh oh AH ay ee 
Intermediate: uh aw eh_ ih 


Consonants. — If the proper amount 
of breath pressure is used, resonant 
consonants will ring through, even 
when the lips are closed, thus form- 
ing the needed connecting harmony. 
They must be started and released ex- 
actly upon the pitch of the syllable of 


which they are a part. By the vocal 


2 “Development of Tone in Children’s 
Voices,” LSJ, LXXIV (March 1989), 817 
to 320. 
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resistance against the proper amount 
of breath pressure the non-sonants 
will become crisp, thus aiding articu- 
lation and understanding. Sibilants 
must be sounded lightly, due care 
being exercised not to produce a 
promiscuous hissing effect. The as- 
pirates need a precise attack of the 
breath impulse. A proper use of the 
consonants will take care of the minor 
phrasing in a major thought structure 
without the necessity of resorting to 
the unmusical breaks at commas. The 
following table will help to denote 
the function of each consonant. (C is 
k or s; q is kw; x is ks; while w and y 
are, respectively, ooh and ee followed 
by another sound. ) 
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SINGING THE FIRST 4-MEASURE 
PHRASE 

Tuning. — The attack and intona- 
tion will be successful to the degree 
that the choir has auralized the rest 
tones of the tonality. Each voice must 
begin exactly upon the pitch. The 
bass and the soprano must be tuned 
in octaves, while the alto supplies the 
perfect fifth to secure perfect smooth- 
ness. Now it will depend upon the 
tenor to provide the emotional major 
third. It will repay your best efforts 
to study this chord in this way so that 
all know what they are contributing 
to the total product before the second 
chord is attempted, the tuning of 
which is a repetition of the same 


FUNCTION OF CONSONANTS 


Resonant 


Pitehed Partly 


Pitched 


13m, 05 “tev,0z, wh, th 


bcdsg, 


Phonetic Spelling. — To facilitate 
understanding of the problem in 
hand, the first stanza of the chorale 
is here given in phonetic spelling. It 
must be remembered that the paren- 
thetic portion of double vowels is of 
but momentary duration. Further- 
more, we must not let the spelling 
interfere with a naturalness of the 
word itself. 


Sec. 1: A- /bide O dear- 


Non-sonant 


Explodents 


Sibilants 
Explosive 


h Sey Sii 


j kapetae 
process, except that octaves are taken 
by the bass and alto, the fifth by the 
tenor, while the soprano supplies the 
emotional third. Obviously, this tun- 
ing process is to take place at the be- 
ginning of the study and before enter- 
ing the choir-loft. At the actual per- 
formance we must rely upon tonal 
memory and auditory images associ- 
ated with the giving of the pitch. 


est / Je- sus, 


Uh/b-ah-(ee)d, oh d-ee-(r)eh-st/ J-ee-z-uh-s, 


Th / 


grace 


y 
uh/m-uh-ng uh-s (ooh)ih-th Th-ah(ee)/ g(r)-ay-(ee)-s 


may 


not / harm us 


Th-ah-t/ S-ay(ee)t-ah-n m-ay(ee) n-ah-t/ h-ah(r)m uh-s 


Sec. 2: A-/mong us with 
Sec. 3: That / Sa- tan 
Sec. 4: Nor / we to 


sin 


give / place. 


N-aw-(r)/ (ooh)ee t-oo s-ih-n g-ih-v/ pl-ay(ee)-s. 
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Dynamics. — The interpretation of 
a song leaves the straight line out of 
the question. There must be stresses, 
accents, shadings. Even the tempo 
varies with the meaning within a 
phrase. Bach made the recurring ac- 
cents coincide with the importance of 
words and syllables by the masterly 
use of resolving chords on the un- 
accented syllables followed by chords 
of resolution on the accented. For 
this reason the first syllable of sec- 
tion 1 is treated with a flavor of “uh” 
rather than the broad “ah” of the sec- 
ond syllable. The word “dear” re- 
ceives added stress by the addition 
of the dynamic seventh (E>) to the 
structural rest tones, F-A-C. The re- 
curring E (natural) on the syllable 
“Je” adds power, by way of contrast 
to the temporary use of the subdom- 
inant key, while the true rest tones 
employed on the syllable “sus” 
smoothly taper off the section. The 
motion in the bass and alto, however, 
deserves special attention. 

Diaphragm Pressure in Passages. — 
Two ways are in use to secure a pre- 
cise attack upon each note of a run- 
ning passage. The one prefixes the 
aspirate “h” as a “starter” to each suc- 
ceeding note. The other expects the 
singer to use the impulse of the lower 
rib muscles and the diaphragm? to 
give the almost automatic attack ex- 
actly upon the pitch. In each case 
there is no sliding, but a precise de- 
marcation of pitch differences upon 
each note of the series. Since the use 
of the aspirate tends to make the pas- 
sage choppy at close range, we sug- 


8 “Breathing,” LSJ, LXXV (May 1940), 
409—411. 
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gest the more difficult but more 
artistic and fundamental skill of con- 
trolled diaphragmatic impulses. We 
all do it when we are suddenly scared. 
There is a quickness of reaction of 
these muscles, a spontaneity, that 
is actually astounding. Therefore 
singers should co-operate to secure 
this ability until the attacks are per- 
fectly timed and smooth, at first 
stressing each eighth note of this 
measure until the normal rhythmic 
flow is obtained. 


Phrasing. — Since the first section, 
“Abide, O dearest Jesus,” forms the 
antecedent of the first 4-measure 
phrase, of which the second section, 
“Among us with Thy grace,” is the 
consequent, a problem of phrasing 
arises. Should there be a break in the 
rhythmic structure at the end of the 
first section after the word “Jesus,” 
or should the first phrase be regarded 
in its entirety? The answer lies in the 
literary and in the musical structure. 
Obviously, the first simple clause is 
“Abide among us with Thy grace,” 
with the address “O dearest Jesus” in- 
serted in the first section. These 
words suggest continuity with a sym- 
pathetic treatment of the word 
“Jesus.” Therefore the repose in 
thought occurs after the word “grace.” 
The second phrase likewise consti- 
tutes a coherent thought which can- 
not reasonably be broken. The music 
also calls for continuity. The con- 
cluding I-chord (F-A-C) of the first 
section is related to the first IV-chord 
(B>-D-F) of the second section as 
V to I of B> major. Safe tuning would 
require that the former must be re- 
tained in the consciousness of the 
singer to make the latter chord true. 
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The same relationship exists at the 
juncture of the third and fourth sec- 
tions, “us-Nor.” The second phrase, 
however, is not joined to the first in 
this manner, but repeats the very 
same I-chord in a different position. 
At this place, therefore, we have the 
one complete point of repose. 

Relayed Breath. — The question 
now arises whether the technique of 
relaying the breath should be em- 
ployed in this chorale. Since relaying 
the breath implies that the individual 
tapers off the volume of his tone, in- 
hales, and thereupon re-enters imper- 
ceptibly while the neighbors are sing- 
ing sustainedly, it follows that this 
would not leave pauses of complete 
silence as long as the technique is 
used. We must, therefore, decide 
whether in this case music and words 
call for this treatment. 

There was a time when too literal 
advocates of phrasing would stop 
after “Abide” since there was a 
comma. We do not do that, how- 
ever, in speaking. It is a sign of good 
training when the tone of the voice is 
well sustained and the words flow 
forth on the breath, separated only 
by clear articulation. Obviously, the 
first phrase, as previously stated, is 
a complete thought, and the musical 
structure is interdependent. It is, 
therefore, appropriate to use the re- 
laying of breath without unduly 
hurrying over the juncture of sec- 
tions. At the juncture of phrases, 
however, it would appear forced to 
introduce this technique, since ‘both 
words and music are not structurally 
dependent upon each other. Bach 
clearly indicates this interpretation 
by inserting a rest. 
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THE SECOND 4-MEASURE PHRASE 


Voice-Leading. — Bach provides for 
perfect tuning on the initial chord of 
this phrase by the repetition of the 
rest chord F-A-C, and paves the way 
for safe progress by tuning each voice 
safely for the second chord of the 
phrase. The soprano moves diatoni- 
cally upward from C to F and back. 
The alto is tuned on A as a pivot 
around which to move. The tenor 
line is simplified by its diatonic mo- 
tion downward except for the last 
note. The bass is lifted to upper F in 
preparation for its plunge to B (na- 
tural), only to return immediately to 
the new key center of the dominant. 
After this, Bach again uses the skips 
within the chord (d minor) to facili- 
tate easy voice progression. 

The Climax. — Notwithstanding 
this fluent voice-leading, Bach brings 
about a new series of tension and 
release by employing the strong dom- 
inant relation, throwing the entire 
section into the brilliant and assertive 
key of the dominant. If it is recalled 
that the V of any key is most nearly 
related to the I and that next in order 
is the II, especially in its first inver- 
sion, the real power of this harmonic 
progression will be easily understood. 


The Calm. — After the relatively 
tumultuous treatment of the first sec- 
tion of this second phrase, Bach uses 
the masterly device of diatonic voice- 
leading in all voices up to the final 
chord of the original key center. The 
downward motion of the soprano is 
counterbalanced by the upward mo- 


4 “What's This Secret of the Vocal Axis?” 
LSJ, LXXVI (January 1941), pp. 219293. 
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tion of the bass, while the alto and 
tenor, as the choral axis,4 move, re- 
spectively, around F and C. Thus 
a reassuring calm is established which 
is emblematic of great faith. 


INTERPRETATION 

The previous analysis, presented 
from the angles of harmony, form, 
melody, and diction, should suggest 
to the musical director the appro- 
priate interpretation. It is he who 
must provide the living, pulsating 
shadings that are particularly adapted 
to the service in progress. In general, 
the intensity® follows the melody 
curve. Although the pressure accent 
on important syllables is most in 
agreement with Bach’s harmonization, 


5 “How Loud Is Loud?” 
(May 1989), pp. 114—116. 


LSJ, LXXIV 
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there is a gentle swell with the rising 
of the melody in the first section, fol- 
lowed by a mild retreat in the second. 
The full surging climax comes in the 
third section and decreases propor- 
tionally with the progress of section 4. 


SUMMARY 

1. Tune well on the rest chord of 
F major until it is felt as the true key 
center. 

2. Treat chords of resolution as the 
natural points of mild stress. 

3. Attack all moving passages with 
a definite diaphragmatic impulse. 

4. Use proper diction of vowels 
and consonants to bring out beauty 
and understanding. 

De Interpret each section in agree- 
ment with its literary, harmonic, and 
melodic importance. 


TRAGIC BUT TRUE. — As a generation, we dope ourselves with amateur psy- 
chology. We buy up all the books of the peace-of-mind cults, pitifully confident 
that it is possible to have peace of mind in our kind of world. We follow 
preachers who hawk formulas for banishing worry and fear and tension, while 


hee 


the prophets of God, with their painful judgments requiring repentance, go un- 
Lie We turn wistfully to “inspirational” speakers, and are left with a ter- 


rible emptiness and loneliness of soul and a desperation of spirit. Every once 
in a while we realize that we are renegades from our true natures. 

To man today comes a tragic sense of failure — failure in living. We are 
brilliant but unhappy, clever but unstable, comfortable but comfortless; we own 
so much and possess so little. We are forlorn souls, groping and hungering and 
lost. Once again, as in the Garden of Eden, man is a fugitive from God and 
bereft of spiritual certitude. — Epwarp L. R. Exson in America’s Spiritual 


Recovery (F. H. Revell Co.). 


Epucation Witt Hetp.—In spite of criticism and anti-intellectualism, there 
has probably been no previous era in which so much faith has been placed 
by the people in education and in educators. While in previous centuries, scien- 
tists and engineers generally did not make, and were not expected to make, 
contributions to the solution of political problems, it is doubtful if people today 
would accept conclusions unless they were based upon a proper understand- 
ing of modem technology. But it will not be sufficient for our democracy to 
have intellectual flexibility among a few leaders only. Collaboration of all men 
of good will is now essential. Our duty is to try to make the choices ahead 
as wisely as possible. — Wm. L. Evenrrr, University of Illinois, College of 


Engineering. 


Basketball for Elementary School Boys 


Don DINKMEYER 


As the physical education program 
develops at the elementary school 
level, one of the important games in 
the program is basketball. Basketball 
has such an important part to play 
because of the natural interest of the 
boys in a sport which is always im- 
portant in the high school athletic 
program and is usually organized in 
local park and recreational leagues. 
The game has much intrinsic interest 
for boys aside from the many extrinsic 
reasons they may find for playing. 
Many elements of the game may be 
practiced alone, and anyone can eval- 
uate his own progress with ease. Few 
of the team sports permit so much in- 
teresting practice by oneself. 

Before becoming too enthusiastic 
about any activity in the program, it 
is well to evaluate its contributions in 
the light of the general fitness, skill 
development, emotional maturity, so- 
cial development, character forma- 
tion, and the development of recrea- 
tional skills which are basic to your 
planning in physical education. It 
should not be difficult to see the 
potential contributions of basketball 
to these objectives. We emphasized 
the word “potential,” since physical 
education especially is a field where 
values and objectives cannot be 
achieved to their fullest measure un- 
less the teacher has a sound philos- 
ophy of physical education and con- 
ducts a planned program. 

Briefly, how does basketball specif- 
ically contribute to the broad objec- 
tives of physical education? In a 
summary form, one might point to 


the following possibilities, always rec- 
ognizing that the realization of this 
potential is not inherent in the ac- 
tivity, but dependent upon the wise 
guidance of the leader: 


1. Physical fitness — A vigorous ac- 
tivity, basketball contributes much to 
the development of the legs. As a run- 
ning activity it builds general body 
tone while developing the circulatory 
system. Because the game is strenu- 
ous, the teacher must adhere strictly 
to recommended time limits for ele- 
mentary school boys and supervise the 
program. Physical exams should be 
required and the amount of practice 
controlled. 

2. Skill development — Basketball 
requires a high level of co-ordination 
and the mastery of a number of skills. 
Because of the many varied skills re- 
quired, it is generally believed that 
the elementary school years should 
put greater stress on the development 
of fundamentals than on the actual 
playing of a large schedule of games. 
For one with a real interest in ele- 
mentary education, there should be 
little confusion as to whether the 
athletics are here to serve the boys or 
the boys the athletics. There is no 
doubt, though, that how one perceives 
the program will have a real effect on 
the values achieved from it. Suffice it 
to say that the findings in child 
growth and development point clearly 
to the development of skills for all. 
Even such a basketball enthusiast as 
Harry Combes, varsity coach at the 
University of Illinois, suggests that 
basketball specialization may start too 
soon.* He advocates practice in ac- 
tivities designed to improve balance, 


* C. Knapp and H. Combes, “Elemen- 
tary Interscholastic Basketball,” Journal of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
November 1958. 
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flexibility, and co-ordination. In this 

way all boys receive a chance to play, 

instead of just those who have had 
more opportunities to play or who 

have matured earlier. As Combes im- 

plies, in this manner those with innate 

ability but who are perhaps slow to 
mature will receive sufficient attention. 

3. The development of emotional 
maturity — Those familiar with the 
game will immediately recognize that 
it contains many situations which 
teach the importance of self-sacrifice. 
It also presents many opportunities 
for teaching self-control and respect 
for the decisions of others. 

4. Social development — This is fos- 
tered through the many contacts made 
available, whether play be intramural 
or interscholastic. As a team game it 
can teach co-operation and sharing. 

5. Development of recreational 
skills — It is particularly important in 
American culture that every boy have 
an opportunity to learn the game be- 
cause of its emphasis in school intra- 
mural, physical education, and inter- 
scholastic programs, not to mention 
other city recreational leagues. A boy’s 
status in a group may often be de- 
pendent upon his ability to partici- 
pate. 

Thus we can see there are many 
values for the boy who has an oppor- 
tunity to participate where play is 
supervised. There has been much 
controversy over the advisability of 
any interscholastic play at the ele- 
mentary level. Often the question is 
not whether the boys should compete, 
as they frequently find other oppor- 
tunities if the school doesn’t provide 
them, but how much planning has 
gone into the program. 

The boys do want the competition, 
and it should be the school’s policy 
to give them these opportunities 
under the most wholesome type of 
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educational environment. Ideally, the 
fair-sized school should run an intra- 
mural program alongside the inter- 
scholastic program so that all the boys 
are served. 

Suggestions to those running a 
basketball program at the elementary 
level would include the following 
points: 

1. Coaches appointed by the school 
and approved by the principal. 


2. A limited schedule of games, 
usually no more than one a week, so 
that the winning of games does not 
become more important than many 
of the other values so vital to the ele- 
mentary level of development. 

3. Health or physical examinations 
for all participants. 

4, Spectators from visiting schools 
should be discouraged unless a pro- 
gram of spectator education is being 
developed and there is faculty super- 
vision for them. 

5. Players should be in regular uni- 
forms for each game. 

6. Parental permission should be 
obtained for all participants. 

7. Games should be played in the 
afternoon, after school. 

8. Wristwatches, bracelets, and 
rings may not be worn during prac- 
tice or games, 

9. Referees should be used who 
have had some training; otherwise 
many problems arise in the efficient 
administration of the program. 

10. An after-game period for both 
teams, with light refreshments, can 
help considerably to attain the great- 
est values from the program. 


Often questions arise as to the 
actual content of an adequate basket- 
ball program at the elementary level. 
We shall now assume that the total 
education program is a balanced one 
and well taught, so that our only con- 
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cern at present is development of the 
specific skills essential for basketball. 

It would seem that a long-range 
program of development would be 
concerned with a number of lead-up 
games in the early grades. Although 
it is recognized that these games have 
great social, emotional, and recrea- 
tional value, too, for those interested 
in the coaching of basketball, it might 
be interesting to note activities which 
assist in the development of basket- 
ball skills. Included here, of course, 
would be an emphasis on the proper 
methods of catching and throwing 
a ball. A number of relays which 
involve the handling of balls, both 
passing and dribbling, could be used 
in the early grades. If any of these 
games are played with balls appro- 
priate to the age level, some concept 
of finger-tip control in basketball can 
be started. Leadup activities such 
as three-court basketball, one-goal 
basketball, and captain ball are games 
on the elementary level. They can 
lead well into the actual playing of 
the game and still not result in any- 
thing but the continuous meaning- 
less running up and down court, 
which those experienced in introduc- 
ing basketball in the elementary 
grades have so often noted. 

As the boys reach the 6th, 7th, and 
8th grades, there are many things that 
can be done for the development of 
skills. Some specific skill analyses and 
drills: 

Ball handling —Time should be 
given to teaching proper receiving of 
the ball with the finger tips, the palms 
being kept off the ball so that the 
hands are in a funnel position. 

Passing — Good passing is depend- 
ent upon strength in the fingers and 
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wrist, along with peripheral vision and 
faking ability. Work with the six- 
pound medicine ball helps consider- 
ably with the first problem. Since 
basketball is a game dependent upon 
adequate split vision, several drills 
which assist in the development of 
this ability will be mentioned. First, 
the passer is put with a ball at one 
end of a triangular formation. The 
boy across from him has cards with 
numbers or colors placed on them. 
These he shuffles, and the passer must 
call correct number or color while 
keeping the two balls moving. 


4 
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Illustration No. 1 


1 is the passer, 4 has the cards, while 2 and 
3 keep the balls shuttling back and fourth. 


Both of these drills can be done 
with medicine balls as the players be- 
come advanced. 

Since the plane of the pass is such 
an important factor in good passing, 
a drill that stresses use of the vertical 
area fake in contrast to the horizontal 
area fake is invaluable in developing 
good passers. In this drill the passer 
has two outlets and learns both the 
importance of being up close to the 
defensive man when passing and the 
importance of keeping his fakes in the 
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Illustration No. 2 


Another peripheral vision drill places one 
man out passing to a row of players and 
two balls are kept in motion. 
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vertical area, where generally he can 
beat the defensive man. 

Of course, fast-break passing adds 
the element of passing while on the 
move. A good drill to teach this and 
give continuous action places three 
men coming up court on two men. 


0 9 


: 1 passes to either 2 or 3 
O while doing all final faking 
1 in the vertical plane. 
Illustration 
No.8 


After the score or failure to score the 
two defensive men come right back 
with the assistance of an extra man 
from the side and drive in on the two 
under the other basket. In this drill it 
is important to stress that the outside 
men stay wide until the very end and 
that the middle man delay as an out- 
let at the free throw line unless carry- 
ing the ball in to shoot. Passes should 
not crosscourt, but always travel from 
1, not from 2 to 8. 

Dribbling — Correct use of the 
dribble assumes control, rhythm, a 
crouched stance with the head up and 
ambidexterity. It is best taught to be- 
ginners by having them push the ball 
to the floor with the hand shaped like 
a saucer so that just the finger tips and 
their pads touch the ball. The drib- 
bler should have confidence in his 
ability to control the ball in one spot 
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before beginning to move with the 
ball. The use of blinders, which do 
not permit the boy to see the ball, are 
a great mechanical aid in the develop- 
ment of dribbling control so that the 
player can dribble and still see his 
teammates. Drills can be devised for 
dribbling around chairs and for using 
first the left and then the right hand 
to develop confidence in their ability 
to dribble. Working with the blinders 
on; and stopping, starting, or changing 
hands to the commands of the coach 
develops confidence in one’s ability to 
control the ball. 

Shooting — This, of course, is gen- 
erally the easiest skill to motivate be- 
cause of the very ready knowledge of 
results available to the boys. Here, 
again, it is important that the young 
player be introduced to the basic shots 
and their correct form. Poor shooting 
habits can be a hindrance in the de- 
velopment of one’s game. 

Basically, good shooting of any type 
of shot is dependent on (1) keeping 
the palms off the ball while control- 
ling with the fingertips, (2) being bal- 
anced when releasing, (3) keeping 
the eyes on the back part of the basket 
instead of the ball, and (4) following 
through with the hand or hands after 


release. 
Shots which can be taught in the 


elementary school include: 


1. Setup or layup — This is a very 
basic shot in the game. The coach 
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Illustration No. 4 
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should emphasize high-jumping the 
ball and banking it off the board in 
contrast to the broad jump approach, 
which does not get adequate height. 
Time must be spent with beginners so 
that they learn to leave the floor off 
the left foot if shooting with the right 
hand; when shooting with the left 
hand, they leave the floor off the right 
foot. Again, in this aspect of the game 
the elementary school is a good time 
to teach the important ambidexterity 
on this shot. Shooting with either 
hand is often taught most readily by 
having the boys go through the form 
of the shot without the ball, remind- 
ing them that it is just the opposite 
action of that with the right hand. If 
it is still difficult, early practice should 
be done in the area 2 to 8 feet from 
the basket so that the hand and foot 
co-ordination can be mastered. Often 
much difficulty arises because the 
player attempts the shot with the left 
hand alone instead of just carrying 
the ball up with the right hand, push- 
ing with the left at the point of re- 
lease. 


2. One-hand set shot — which 
stresses using the. hand opposite the 
shooting hand for balance until just 
before release, keeping the ball high, 
and shooting with the right foot for- 
ward if shooting with the right hand. 


8. Two-hand set shot — which 
stresses finger-tip control, elbows kept 
in, knees bent, and follow through. 


4. The jump shot is an advance 
shot which is becoming increasingly 
important in basketball because it is 
so difficult to defend against. For 
boys with good co-ordination this can 
be taught, stressing the stop, gather, 
and high release of the ball. 

Most shooting is best taught and 
practiced in the area within 10. to 15 
feet of the basket. 

Faking is basic to good basketball. 
The fake with the ball, to shoot, or 
pass, is the basic fake and an effective 
one. Eye fakes and the change of 
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pace can also be introduced as skills 

are acquired. 

Defensive play can be mastered by 
most boys more readily than offensive 
play, as less fine motor co-ordination 
is required. However, in many in- 
stances it is neglected by both coach 
and player, and some of the import- 
ant values of the game are missed. 
The ability to play good defense and 
the desire to concentrate on it indi- 
cate that the player has lost some of 
his selfishness and ego, which is one 
of the important learning experiences 
in the game. 

Some of the essentials of defensive 
play which one can start to habit- 
ualize already in the elementary 
school include: 

1. The basic stance — balanced 
weight on both feet, crouched posi- 
tion, with knees bent and _ hips 
dropped, weight on balls of feet, and 


hands in position to pass, prevent a 
shot, or dribble. 

2. Feet should slide as a boxer steps 
and never cross. 

8. Hands should not reach where 
the feet are not carrying the body, 
which again stresses the importance 
of keeping the feet moving on defense. 

4, When the ball is passed, the first 
step of the defensive man should 
always be backwards. 

5. Generally stay between your 
man and the basket. 

6. Block shots with the hand closest 
to the shooter. 

7. Always maintain position be- 
tween your man and the basket you 
defend so that he cannot rebound 
offensively. 

(A good defensive drill places one 
man on one man driving to the 


basket. ) 


There are, as one can readily see, 
countless fundamentals and drills for 
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teaching them, but careful attention 
to those we have mentioned will pro- 
vide a balanced program of funda- 
mentals for the elementary school- 
boys. 

Some useful mechanical aids in the 
development of the basketball player 
would include: jump ropes, Mohawk 
blinders, rebound rings to aid in 
practicing rebounding, medicine 
balls, tongue depressors to assist in 
the teaching of finger-tip control 
when taped across palms in drills, 
and chairs for dribbling drills. 

Emphasis has been placed on the 
development of fundamental skills, 
which is probably the major contribu- 
tion of the elementary program to the 
development of the individual. If any 
offense is to be taught, it should be 
kept very simple. Players could be 
acquainted with the three types of 
screens and rolls: inside, outside, and 
rear, and drilled in some of the es- 
sentials of their execution, such as 
faking, footwork, and timing. On 
each of these screens the screener 


rolls after the dribble passes him. 


OUTSIDE SCREEN 


Illustration No. 5 


If these are learned well, they can 
be fitted into any type of offense 
versus man-to-man defense. Later the 
play of the pivot man under the 
basket can be added and players ac- 
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Illustration No. 6 
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Illustration No. 8 


quainted with several types of cuts 
off the post from the side court and 
back court. 

In any attempt to teach simple pat- 
terns, basic fundamentals should be 
mastered to the extent that the timing 
which makes a play “go” can be con- 
centrated on. Simple rules, such as 


Illustration No. 9 


REAR SCREEN 


Illustration No. 7 


the passer cuts first, and the man 
being screened for always fakes to 
assist the screen, will help in the se- 
curing of good execution. 

A considerable amount of basket- 
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ball information can be secured by 
the boys through the free pamphlets 
published by Quaker Oats, Kinney’s 
Shoes, Converse Rubber Co., Ked’s 
Sports Dept., Phillips 66 Petroleum 
Co., General Mills, and the Hood 
Rubber Co. These can be obtained 
by the coach in large quantities and 
distributed to the players. 

Another excellent source of basket- 
ball instruction comes via films, many 
of which are free or inexpensive. The 
Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., 
Chicago, IIl., lists some of theirs in 
their sports film guide. Others are 
obtainable from organizations which 
sponsor professional teams. 


A basketball program built on a 
sound philosophy which keeps the 
broad objectives of physical educa- 
tion in mind, while giving consider- 
able time to the teaching of funda- 
mentals, can certainly be strongly 
recommended. The wholesome pro- 
gram can provide for competition, but 
it should keep the suggested controls 
in mind. This type of program can 
develop good public relations for the 
school and, more important than that, 
meet the physical, social, emotional, 
and recreational needs of boys. 

Note. — The basketball blinders can be 
obtained from Mohowk Valley Sports, Little 


Falls, N.Y., and the rebound ring from 
Denmark Steel Products, Denmark, Wis. 


Goitp Dust. — Dust may seem to be homely, prosaic, and uninteresting, 
but it is one of the most necessary things in the world. Sunsets, with the sun- 
light broken by floating dust which takes on color, owe their brilliance to the 
dust-laden air. Clouds would be impossible without dust for vapor in the air 
to condense on. Water vapor which would gather on our bodies and clothing 
is kept from us by dust in the air, air that otherwise would be oversaturated 
and dripping. The world would be a very damp, cold, and less beautiful place 
without dust. — Better Homes and Gardens. 

Pusiic RELATIoNs, — When interpreting your school to your constituency, 
the Department of Superintendents of the N. E. A. suggests that you evaluate 
your information on the basis of the following questions: 


ra 


of, © 


. Is it interesting? 

. Is it understandable? 

. Is it repeated frequently? 
. Is it satisfying? 

. Does it reach everyone? 


Some Sraristics. — The nation’s automobile and truck operators are pay- 
ing $6 billion a year in special automotive taxes. 

Soldiers during the American Revolutionary War were about 5 feet 4 inches 
in height on an average; soldiers during World War II averaged 5 feet 7 inches. 
(Anthropologists admit: Americans are getting taller.) 

Canada, new mecca for immigrants, is receiving about 10,000 Europeans 


a week. 


Europe, North America, Australia, and New Zealand use about 150 Ibs. of 
paper a year per person; the rest of the world uses only 5 Ibs. per person a year. 
(World consumption of paper has quadrupled during the last 40 years. ) 

Nearly half of the nation’s college alumni do not have wills. (This bit of 
statistical information is important to college officials; for if the alumni do not 
have wills, the chance of bequests to colleges from alumni is slim indeed. ) 


Christian Concomitant Learning in Our Lutheran 
High Schools 


CHRISTIAN ADAM 


We do not hesitate to affirm that 
there is no function of a teacher in 
our Lutheran high schools more im- 
portant than the promoting of Chris- 
tian concomitant learning. Indeed, 
we have established our Lutheran 
high schools so that our young people 
may not only receive religion courses 
on a secondary level and the daily in- 
fluence of God’s Word in the chapel 
services, but also be trained through 
all their classes and the entire edu- 
cational program in Christian living. 
And it is here that concomitant learn- 
ing enters the picture and where the 
roll of every classroom teacher looms 
large. 

The Nature of Concomitant Learn- 
ing. — Now just what is concomitant 
learning? Goetting explains: “In every 
learning activity there are outcomes 
which are associative, concomitant, or 
incidental to the major objectives 
sought. These incidental learnings, 
although they are secondary in their 
claim for attention, are not second- 
rate in importance. Many incidental 
outcomes associated with major ob- 
jectives are of prime importance, and 
many significant outcomes are at- 
tained only incidentally. Acquisition 
of these outcomes incidentally by 
pupils does not indicate that they 
are not to be planned consciously by 
teachers.”! Concomitant learning is 
so-called because it is acquired in- 


1M. L. Goetting, Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1942), p. 207. 
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directly. It is not part of the formal 
instruction in any given subject. Yet 
it may be, indeed will be, acquired 
in connection with every course of 
study. 

Concomitant Learning May Belong 
to the Appreciation Type. — It is im- 
portant to know to which type of 
learning concomitant learning be- 
longs. All learning has been differ- 
entiated into three types to point up 
the outcomes of learning, although 
one should not fail to recognize the 
overlapping between these several 
types. The first type involves auto- 
matic responses, in which habits and 
skills play the major role. Examples 
of this type of learning would be 
typing, athletics, learning to play a 
musical instrument. The second type 
of learning involves primarily intel- 
lectual activity. Here knowledge is 
the desired outcome. Studies that ex- 
emplify this type of learning are 
mathematics, languages, sciences. 
The third type of learning is that 
which involves emotional responses. 
It is frequently called the apprecia- 
tion type. The element of apprecia- 
tion is prominent in the study of 
music, art, literature. To a lesser ex- 
tent it is associated with automatic 
responses and intellectual learning. 
When a pupil forms habits or de- 
velops knowledge, insight, and under- 
standing, he experiences feelings of 
like or dislike. Such emotionalized 
outcomes are referred to as apprecia- 
tions, attitudes, ideals. They are 
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highly subjective in nature and bring 
about changes in a pupil as they are 
acquired and modified. In fact, they 
are responsible for his conduct. The 
subjective and somewhat elusive na- 
ture of this type of outcome of learn- 
ing has caused it to be characterized 
as incidental or concomitant learning. 

The Importance of Concomitant 
Learning. — Sometimes concomitant 
learning is thought of as a secondary 
result of learning. Concomitant learn- 
ing is secondary only in so far as it is 
not formally taught as a part of the 
subject matter. It is really the most 
important outcome of learning since 
it makes for emotionalized conduct. 
For instance, it is even more impor- 
tant for a future business adminis- 
trator to acquire the Christian ideal 
of honesty than it is for him to learn 
the principles of financial manage- 
ment. It is more important for a girl 
studying home arts to become im- 
bued with the spirit of hospitality 
than to learn the principles of home 
decorating. 

Much Concomitant Learning Is Ac- 
quired Outside the School. — To rec- 
ognize how important concomitant 
learning is we need only to think of 
how much of this type of learning the 
child acquires outside of the school. 
New attitudes and ideals are contin- 
ually being imbibed by the child 
whether we realize it or not. Remem- 
ber that a child’s brain will much 
more readily receive and retain sen- 
sory and intellectual impressions be- 
cause it is still comparatively under- 
developed. Consider, then, at what 
a rapid rate in these hectic days the 
minds of our youngsters are being 
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stocked up with impressions and 
memories from which they build atti- 
tudes and ideals. We need only to 
think of such influences as books and 
magazines of many kinds, including 
the modern comic book, the wide 
field of play and sports, the associa- 
tion of playmates and members of 
the family, membership in clubs, at- 
tendance at movies and other places 
of amusement, and last but not least 
the influence of radio and television. 
Parents and educators must not lose 
sight of this truth: If you do not see 
to it that the minds of children are 
filled with wholesome impressions 
and memories, they will become filled 
with ideas and attitudes that often are 
not wholesome. Above all, we are to 
see that they are influenced in reach- 
ing attitudes and ideals that are of 
value to them in the light of eternity. 
Here the Christian school enters the 
picture, and here the Christian 
teacher is to be concerned with the 
concomitant learning of his pupils. 
The Objectives of Public School 
Education. — But before considering 
the roll of concomitant learning in 
reaching the specifically Christian ob- 
jectives of education, it would be well 
to examine the objectives of public 
school education for the sake of com- 
parison. It is interesting to note what 
a great change has taken place in the 
philosophy of education from the last 
century to the present one. Gone is 
the old formal discipline idea of edu- 
cation, the mere mechanical training 
of the mind by rote. Gone, or at least 
going, is the idea that education is 
for the sole purpose of preparing the 
individual for the coming competi- 
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tion of life. With the coming of the 
twentieth century there has been a 
trend away from the spirit of rugged 
individualism to that of social con- 
sciousness. There has consequently 
arisen an improved philosophy of 
education. Education has come to be 
defined not so much in terms of intel- 
lectual growth as in terms of personal 
adjustment. The authors of Principles 
of Teaching in their first chapter on 
“The Aim and Product of Education” 
state: “Education means _ growth, 
change, development. The process is 
one of adjustment. . . . Education is 
worth just the difference it makes in 
the activities of the individual who 
has been educated. The question is 
not alone what he knows but rather, 
what use does he make of his knowl- 
edge; how is he different from the 
person who does not possess this in- 
formation; and still more important, 
are these differences in his activity 
desirable from the point of view of 
the group in which he lives?”? So the 
aim of education is held to include 
not only the individual, but also the 
good of society. Charles Russell 
places the development of social 
ideals high in the aim of education. 
He writes in Teaching for Tomorrow, 
“Ideals are the guides by which an 
individual decides upon or regulates 
his conduct. What these interpreta- 
tions, opinions, or judgments may be 
are in turn determined by the ideals 
or attitudes that the pupil holds... . 
The evidences of these outcomes are 
shown in what is termed character. 


2 Strayer, Frasier, Armentrout, Principles 
of Teaching (Chicago: American Book 
Company, 1936), pp. 1, 2. 
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... There has followed an increased 
demand for justifying the work of the 
school by the extent to which desir- 
able character is developed rather 
than merely by the extent to which it 
develops useful skills or helpful 
knowledge.” ® 

The Difficulties of Public School 
Education. — But despite this chang- 
ing concept of education and despite 
valiant attempts that have been made 
by the public schools to promote so- 
cial and ethical education, the gen- 
eral results are far short of the goal. 
American educators have long ago 
become alarmed over the inability of 
public school education to inculcate 
social consciousness and true mo- 
rality. Mauree Applegate has de- 
livered a cutting indictment of mod- 
ern education in her most interesting 
appraisal of the typical American 
child, found in her Everybody's Busi- 
ness — Our Children, where she says, 
“Since many elementary-school teach- 
ers cannot or will not undertake the 
gargantuan task of teaching the 
habits of social living to forty chil- 
dren at one time, the typical Amer- 
ican child is often out of control. We 
meet him every day —a healthy little 
specimen, filled with vigor and vita- 
mins and the zest of life; an intelli- 
gent chap full of power but with 
faulty brakes; a lad experienced so- 
cially but emotionally immature; a 
boy who is a good sport at play but 
who knows little about work, a young 
rebel clamoring for his rights but for- 


getting his obligations —a child as 


3 Charles Russell, Teaching for Tomor- 
row (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1987), 
pp. 179, 180. 
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unsure in the midst of his sureness 
as any green and growing thing. We 
are impressed by how strangely he 
resembles the unhappy adults of our 
own generation.” How true! And 
how disastrous the failure to develop 
true character in the child! We see 
manifold evidence of this failure con- 
tinually. Both in children and adults 
of today there is often a lack of de- 
pendability, the inability to see a job 
through, a greedy tendency to de- 
mand more than one’s share, and little 
sense of responsibility. Emotional 
immaturity, neuroses, caused one fifth 
of the young men called up for induc- 
tion into the Armed Forces in World 
War II to be rejected. Functional 
mental ill health has its roots in poor 
habits of thinking and doing acquired 
in childhood. But the failure to de- 
velop true character in the youth of 
the nation reveals itself most tragi- 
cally in the widespread lack of mo- 
rality. There are frequent temper 
flareups and much strife, much dis- 
respect for constituted authority, 
widespread sexual immorality, con- 
siderable thievery, lying and mali- 
cious gossip, not to speak of the lack 
of respect for God and the things of 
God. We have been unable to check 
a continually rising rate of juvenile 
delinquency. It is shocking to hear 
that most crimes are committed not 
by hardened criminals but by young 
people between the ages of 18 and 21. 
One million such youthful offenders 
were brought into the police stations 
last year. Evidently our American 
schools have not succeeded in help- 
ing to lay the proper foundation for 
mature moral conduct. 


The Cause of This Failure. —Just 
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what is the cause of this widespread 
immaturity? In what respect has 
public school education failed? First 
let it be noted in passing that all the 
fault is not to be laid on the doorstep 
of the public schools. The home is 
more than equally responsible for the 
training of children, for during a week 
when school is in session the child 
spends only forty per cent of its wak- 
ing time in school. But if that forty 
per cent of a child’s time were utilized 
wisely by the school, if the first and 
foremost aim of the school would 
really be the acquisition of high ideals 
through concomitant learning, then 
greater depth of character would be 
developed in pupils. One of the major 
weaknesses in the make-up of today’s 
children is their lack of self-discipline. 
Self-discipline is acquired only by 
constant practice. But how can chil- 
dren learn firmness for themselves 
when they are exposed to so little 
firmness? Modern education has sub- 
stituted new freedoms for the old self- 
control. “Interest” has been allowed 
to sidetrack the hardening influence 
of “duty.” “Would you like to?” has 
replaced “Do this!” in both school 
and home. 

Secular Education May Be Pagan 
Education. — But how can the public 
school build true character when the 
only adequate motivation for proper 
conduct is lacking, the fear and love 
of God? How can proper attitudes 
and ideals be acquired by the child 
when the principles of the divine 
Word are seldom or never alluded to? 
Public school education cannot of 
course ever be anything but secular 
education in a country where a strict 
separation of church and _ state is 
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maintained. But secular education 
has a tendency to become pagan edu- 
cation. What is taught in the class- 
room is not half so important as the 
point of view from which it is taught. 
A teacher may present the facts of 
a subject but at the same time in- 
terpret the facts in such a way as to 
distort and deny divine truth. The 
evolutionary hypothesis still _per- 
meates high school textbooks and 
finds frequent expression in the class- 
room, being presented not as a mere 
hypothesis, but as scientifically ten- 
able. The Creator is ruled out of His 
universe, and His inspired revelation 
is regarded as nothing more than a 
book of moral precepts, not even to 
be considered as an outstanding pro- 
duction of literature. And when the 
spiritual understanding of life is ruled 
out, the mechanistic view, which is 
unadulterated paganism, dominates 
the thinking of many. Even when a 
materialistic philosophy of life is not 
openly espoused, the public schools 
do perhaps as much harm by the si- 
lence they maintain on religion. If 
young people day after day hear 
absolutely nothing of a religious 
nature from the teachers they have 
learned to respect and admire, this, 
too, has a negative influence on their 
faith. They conclude that religion is 
of little or no importance, and so are 
in danger of being weaned away from 
the faith. 

The Need for Christian Education 
on the High School Level. — We have 
engaged in this consideration of the 
role of concomitant learning in public 
school education in order to demon- 
strate that though the public school 
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has the goal of inculcating worthy 
attitudes and ideals, a secularized 
system of education cannot but fall 
hopelessly short of reaching that goal. 
The most that the public school can 
hope to achieve is to bring its pupils 
up to the average social and ethical 
level of the community. But how low 
that level! Widespread promiscuity 
during high school years, and later in 
life one divorce for every five mar- 
riages! How much higher the Chris- 
tian standard of conduct! And how 
important that faith, instead of being 
undermined, should be strengthened 
during the critical high school years. 
We have erected our Lutheran high 
schools at tremendous cost and main- 
tain them with considerable expense 
so that they may achieve a high and 
holy purpose, the promotion of the 
Christian faith and life of those who 
attend. In some promotional material 
under the caption “Seven Compelling 
Reasons Why We Should Make It 
Possible for Every Lutheran “Teen- 
Ager to Attend a Lutheran High 
School” we read: “To keep our youth 
with Christ, to help them grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, is the 
chief objective of a Lutheran high 
school. A Lutheran high school will 
train our ‘teen-agers’ to think, speak, 
and act as the children of God. A Lu- 
theran high school will guide our 
youth in Christian living.” And the 
means by which this is to be accom- 
plished is summarized in one sen- 
tence: “This is done by strengthening 
the faith of our youth through a daily 
worship service, through daily, syste- 
matic instruction in God’s Word, and 
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by teaching all other subjects in the 
light of Holy Scripture.” 

Importance of Christian Example. 
— The last phrase in the former para- 
graph points to the importance of the 
classroom teacher in fostering con- 
comitant learning. Since the young- 
ster spends twenty hours a week in 
the classroom in the pursuit of his 
secular studies and but two or three 
hours in receiving formal religious in- 
struction, the role of his teachers 
other than his religious instructor 
assumes large proportions. These 
should remember that much of the 
child’s religious development will de- 
pend upon them. Religious attitudes 
and habits can as readily be “caught” 
as “taught.” In fact, example is often 
more potent than precept. If parents 
invariably ask a blessing at the table 
and again give thanks after the meal, 
their children will later usually follow 
the same practice. A mother was 
shocked to hear her twelve-year-old 
son using profanity. When she re- 
monstrated with him, his defense was: 
“Well, I heard Dad say that.” The 
teacher’s Christian example in the 
schoolroom is just as significant as 
that of the parents in the home. By 
way of illustration — while it is well 
for the child to learn and to be re- 
minded of such passages on prayer 
as “Pray without ceasing” and “Con- 
tinuing instant in prayer,” it is doubly 
important to put such admonitions of 
God’s Word into practice right in the 
classroom. It would be well if every 
class session would be opened with 
a short ex corde prayer, either by the 
teacher or by some member of the 
class. Again, if some member of the 
class becomes seriously ill, how self- 
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evident it ought to be to offer up 
united intercessory prayer for that 
sick member. Remember that un- 
christian attitudes are caught just as 
readily as Christian. Discontent, fret- 
ting, worry, faultfinding, complaining, 
tend to be reflected in the personality 
of children just as readily as confi- 
dence, contentment, common sense. 
In all this the Chinese proverb 
applies: “What you do speaks so 
loudly, I cannot hear what you say.” 

Teaching Should Be “in the Light 
of Gods Word.” — But imparting 
Christian concomitant learning is not 
just a matter of setting the proper 
example, but involves furthermore 
the teaching of every secular subject 
“in the light of God’s Word.” The 
searchlight of God’s revealed truth 
must be brought to bear on all human 
learning. “Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good,” 1 Thess. 5:21. 
And not only should God’s Word be 
introduced to refute error, but Chris- 
tian thought should enlighten the en- 
tire instruction. Again a few ex- 
amples to show how subjects may be 
taught from the Christian point of 
view. The biology class is discussing 
mutations, the sudden striking differ- 
ences which occasionally make their 
appearance in plants. While it is rec- 
ognized that mutations are heritable, 
it is significant from the Christian 
point of view to note that mutations 
have never been known to give rise 
to a new species. This is in keeping 
with one of God’s fundamental laws 
of the universe, that everything has 
been created “after his kind,” Gen- 
esis 1, thus ruling out evolution both 
on scientific and on _ Scriptural 
grounds. Or the history class is 
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studying postwar Japan. Here the 
instructor will have an opportunity 
not only to show what an impact is 
being made on Japanese thought and 
culture by Christian missions but also 
to refer to the glorious mission ad- 
vance that our church is making in 
Japan. In the first example the con- 
comitant learning that results from 
the Christian approach is a deepen- 
ing consciousness of the presence and 
power of God in nature. In the sec- 
ond example it is a quickening of in- 
terest in the church’s great mission 
task. The purpose of Christian con- 
comitant learning is that the imma- 
turity of spiritual childhood be trans- 
formed more and more into adult 
understandings and attitudes. 

The Home Room a Setting for 
Christian Concomitant Learning. — 
The aim of Christian concomitant 
learning should not only be kept in 
mind in all classroom instruction, but 
also and especially in all home-room 
periods. The home-room plan has 
been devised so that the pupil may 
achieve the utmost in concomitant 
learning under the purposeful guid- 
ance of the home-room teacher. The 
home room places its main emphasis 
on the education of the spirit in dis- 
tinction to the training of the mind 
by the assimilation of subject matter. 
The importance that attaches to the 
home-room plan is seen from the fact 
that is has been incorporated into 
the organization of almost all high 
schools. Even in our Lutheran high 
schools where, because of the intro- 
duction of the extra religion courses, 
time is at a premium, it is highly de- 
sirable to assign each pupil to one 
home-room period a week. The pupil 
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usually has the same home-room 
teacher all through his high school 
life, so that this teacher can become 
intimately acquainted with him and 
so render the utmost guidance. The 
classroom teacher cannot well render 
this service, for the teacher of a class 
is first an instructor and only second- 
arily a counselor. But in the home 
room there are no formal lessons. 
Here concomitant learning comes 
into its own. The home room is a 
family unity in the school; here each 
student is a member of that family, 
while the teacher assumes the role of 
parent. The members of each home 
room talk over many things and carry 
on varied activities together — they 
live and grow together. In this con- 
nection it may be pointed out that 
Jesus, the Great Teacher, lived with 
His disciples. He walked and talked 
with them, ate and slept with them, 
taught them informally as well as 
formally. 


Christian Guidance Advances 
Christian Concomitant Learning. — 
But Christian concomitant learning is 
advanced in the highest degree when 
the home-room teacher, and the class- 
room teacher as well, offers positive 
Christian guidance. Guidance is now 
considered an essential and vital part 
of education. Guidance is so impor- 
tant because every student needs help- 
ful advice and direction. Guidance 
falls into three categories. There is 
first of all educational guidance. The 
student should be made acquainted 
with the purposes of his own school 
and with the materials and methods 
used in achieving those purposes. Re- 
lated to educational guidance is voca- 
tional guidance. The student should 
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be led to look beyond his schooling 
to the vocation which he will one day 
follow. He will need help in con- 
sidering the vocational possibilities 
and in deciding how best to prepare 
himself for the vocation which he 
chooses. But we are here concerned 
chiefly with the third area of guid- 
ance — personal guidance. Here is 
meant guidance in the emotional 
sphere in distinction to the purely 
intellectual, the development of 
proper attitudes and ideals, or, from 
the Christian point of view, the in- 
culcation of Christian character. But 
while personal guidance concerns it- 
self with the higher and finer things 
of the spirit, it must achieve its pur- 
pose along very practical lines. Thus 
what might be termed physical guid- 
ance must receive frequent attention 
—habits of dress and grooming, the 
tone of the voice, etc. Social guidance 
is important so that the student can 
take his place naturally and accept- 
ably in society. Not only should in- 
dividuals be taught to get along well 
with one another (and especially with 
the opposite sex) by the cultivation 
of good manners and conduct, but 
they also should learn to be contrib- 
uting members of society. By teach- 
ing young people to assume their re- 
sponsibility over against society the 
school is training them in good citi- 
zenship. Cultural guidance should 
receive due emphasis. A love for the 
arts should be engendered. In music, 
for instance, interest in both listening 
and performing should be created. 
“Music for everyone, and everyone 
for music.” A taste for good reading 
as well as good music should be stim- 
ulated. Our Lutheran high school 
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students should particularly be intro- 
duced to the fine magazines of our 
church, the Lutheran Witness, This 
Day, the Walther League Messenger, 
and others. Moral and spiritual guid- 
ance enters the distinctly religious 
sphere and is therefore the most im- 
portant of all. Our young people 
need daily training in Christian living. 
“Sow an act, and reap a habit: sow 
a habit, and reap a_ character.” 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap,” Gal. 6:7. For instance, 
our students need help and encour- 
agement in learning to control their 
tempers. When one of them exhibits 
a flareup of temper, he will profit not 
so much by a stern reprimand as by 
a gentle and loving reminder that 
such a sinful outburst is displeasing 
to the Lord, his Savior, and dishonor- 
ing to his Christian name and profes- 
sion. Self-control and all other Chris- 
tian virtues should be encouraged by 
Christian admonition, by Christian- 
ized personal guidance. 

Conclusion. — Let every teacher, 
then, ask himself these questions: Am 
I deeply concerned about helping the 
children that have been entrusted to 
me each day to live and conduct 
themselves as children of God? Am 
I in my own person and deportment 
setting the highest possible example 
of Christian conduct? Do I, when- 
ever possible, give a Christian slant 
to the subject I am teaching? Do 
I continually endeavor to supply a 
Christian motivation for proper con- 
duct? Am I striving to advance Chris- 
tian attitudes and ideals in my stu- 
dents? In short, am I intent upon 
promoting Christian concomitant 
learning? 
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Schedule It Now.—For the past five 
years it has been the pleasure of your LEA 
reporter to describe the program of forth- 
coming conventions of the Lutheran Edu- 
cation Association. Recent annual conven- 
tion offerings were eminently worthwhile 
and professionally stimulating, but we be- 
lieve the 1956 gathering will set a new high, 
with respect to both content and arrange- 
ments. Chairman of the Planning Commit- 
tee, Rev. Paul J. Roeder, announced that 
all speakers and panelists had accepted their 
respective invitations before the year 1956 
made its arrival. 

Let’s mark the time and place in your 
appointment book before we take a look 
at some of the features of the convention 
program. The time: August 5, 6, and 7. 
The place: Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Il]. The first day of the three- 
day meeting of Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation and National Lutheran Parent- 
Teacher League delegates will be used for 
Christian fellowship of parents and edu- 
cators. Registration, an inspirational service 
in Concordia Quadrangle, and a social hour 
in the Student Union will prepare visitors 
for some serious consideration of topics re- 
lated to the King’s business in the area of 
Christian education. 

The subject of the keynote address by 
Dr. Paul Lange, principal, Lutheran high 
school, St. Louis, is “Building on Basic 
Principles in Christian Education.” Tech- 
niques of whole and sectional meetings will 
be used. Monday’s agenda calls for dis- 
cussions of the “Role of Education in the 
Growth of the Church,” “Improving the 
Contribution of the Lutheran School to the 
Welfare and Growth of the Church,” “Im- 
proving the Contribution of the Sunday 
School to the Welfare and Growth of the 
Church,” and “The Role of Education in 
the Life of a Teen-Ager.” Presentations will 
be made by Dr. A. C. Mueller, Mr. W. 
Hartkopf, Rev. Eric Brauer, and Rev. Wal- 
ter Riess. 
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The complete convention program will 
appear in a future issue of this journal, 
but it may whet your professional appetite 
to know that other papers and discussions 
will be concerned with current controversy 
on reading methodology, desegregation and 
the Christian schools, parent-teacher co- 
operation in the interest of discipline, and 
an evaluation of progress toward objectives 
in Lutheran schools. NLPTL delegates will 
discuss program planning, libraries for 
parents, leadership training, and develop- 
ment of worthwhile projects in the local 
parent groups. 

It is not too early to plan now for a 
representation from your parish to the 
annual convention of our professional asso- 
ciation for teachers as well as the national 
association for Christian parent-teacher 
units. Here's an added thought, why 
not invite that gifted high school boy or 
girl in your congregation to come along for 
a visit to Concordia Teachers College. 

Here’s a Trend. — We realize that Christ- 
mas gift “Thank you” notes were mailed 
some time ago, but we thought you'd like 
to know that Christian educators in at least 
three parishes have written to their Boards 
of Education or PTL’s to show appreciation 
for membership dues in the LEA. Thirteen 
members of the professional staff of Saint 
John’s, Forest Park, IIl.; seven faculty mem- 
bers of St. John’s, Chicago, Ill; and the 
entire staff serving Bethesda Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, IIl., enjoy the advantages 
of group membership financed by congre- 
gational agencies. 

NLPTL Members Please Note! — Numer- 
ous local PTL units are experiencing success 
with an annual printed program booklet. 
Rev. Erwin Kolb, editor of Nurture, Bethalto, 
Ill., requests that a copy of these program 
booklets be sent to him at the address in- 
dicated. His objective is to share ideas 
relative to both make-up and content. Send 
your annual printed program today. 
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Hats Off to NLPTL! — The other day we 
were browsing through the files only to find 
a mimeographed two-page pamphlet entitled 
“Why Your Group Should Affiliate with the 
National Lutheran Parent Teacher League.” 
It was one of the first pieces of literature 
issued by the NLPTL, the product of Rev. 
Walter Maas, member of the organization’s 
council. Between the time of the appear- 
ance of the pamphlet (1953) and today, the 
national organization has grown to include 
385 PTL groups. Quoting from “Why Your 
Group .. .”: 

Recognizing the need of guidance for the 
hundreds of parent-teacher groups in our 
church, the Lutheran Education Association 
invited them to send delegates to its 1952 
convention to discuss the organization of 
a national parent-teacher league. An in- 
terim council of professional and lay people 
drafted a constitution creating such an or- 
ganization as a department of the LEA. 
At the 1953 convention this plan was ap- 
proved by the LEA members as well as the 
delegates from the parent-teacher groups. 
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The newly adopted constitution lists the 

following objectives: 

1. To provide assistance to local parent- 
teacher groups in the development of 
a sound program in parent education 
a. by acting as a clearinghouse for 

ideas on effective parent-teacher 
programs; 

b. by helping to provide study ma- 
materials on Christian child train- 
ing through synodical channels or 
through the Editorial Committee of 
the LEA. 

2. To bring into closer relation the home 
and the church, that parents and teach- 
ers may co-operate intelligently in 
the Christian training of the child 

3. To promote effective Christian educa- 
tion in the home, the congregation, 
and Synod at large. 


The question arises: how could any alert 
school administrator avoid at least exam- 
ining the NLPTL program? NLPTL, 7400 
Augusta St., River Forest, Ill., will provide 
a response. Valk 


Tuus A Curtp Learns. — Thus a child learns: by wiggling skills through 
his fingers and toes into himself; by soaking up habits and attitudes of those 
around him; by pushing and pulling his own world. 

Thus a child learns: more through trial than error, more through pleasure 
than pain, more through experience than suggestion, more through suggestion 


than direction. 


Thus a child learns: through affection, through love, through patience, 
through understanding, through belonging, through doing, through being. 

Day by day the child comes to know a little bit of what you know; to think 
a little bit of what you think; to understand your understanding. That which 
you dream and believe and are, in truth, becomes the child. 

As you perceive dully or clearly; as you think fuzzily or sharply; as you 
believe foolishly or wisely; as you dream drably or goldenly; as you bear 
false witness or tell the truth — thus a child learns. — Freprericx J. Morrirt, 
New York State Department of Education. 


PEAcE.— The quest for peace is the statesman’s most exacting duty. 
Security of the nation entrusted to his care is his greatest responsibility. 
Practical progress to lasting peace is his fondest hope. Yet in pursuit of his 
hope he must not betray the trust placed in him as guardian of the people’s 
security. A sound peace —’ with security, justice, well-being, and freedom 
for the people of the world —can be achieved, but only by patiently and 
thoughtfully following a hard and sure and tested road, — Present DwicHT 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: S. W. Becker, John F. Choitz, Erich Hopka, Carl S. Meyer, Verna Rahdert, 
Victor C, Waldschmidt, Leslie Zeddies. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 
ANSWERED PRAYER ON THE MISSION FIELD. By Basil Miller. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Zondervan Publishing Company, 1955. 151 pages. $2.00. 
This book contains a large number of short anecdotes illustrative of the fact that 
God answers prayer. The pastor and teacher will find this book useful in sermonizing 
and teaching; but when a book of this type is used, it must be remembered that our 


faith in the efficacy of prayer is not based on the facts of experience but upon the 
truth of the words and promises of God. S. W. B. 


TEXTBOOKS 


NEW LEARNING WORDS. A spelling series for Grades 2—8. By Jesse E. Adams and 
Karen Andersen. Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn Company, 1954. 

There is no doubt that spelling can be taught by using the New Learning Words, a spell- 
ing series by Adams and Anderson. 

It has an attractive cover, but the text lacks the appeal of up-to-date pictures. The 
pictures are such as appeared in books about the 1920's. 

The words are presented in a stilted manner in the story. All the stories are positive 
but lack the surprise element which young children enjoy so much. 

In presenting the lesson on page 15 of Book 2, the steps of teaching are not according 
to the best-known methods. Most educators suggest the steps in this order: 

1. Look at the work on the board. 
Say it. 
. Spell it. 
. Point out similarity with known words. Make other words similar to it if you can. 
Print the word on paper. 
Use it in a sentence. 
. Individual children spell it orally without looking at the board. 
Turn paper over to see if you can print it correctly. 
. Check it with word in the book. 
10. Find the words in the story after each word has been drilled. 
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Book Three has some exercises which have little value for third grade. Time and again 
children are asked to fill in the missing letters. On page 61 is given an example of some- 
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thing which might be confusing to a third-grader. Ex.: “Write the word digging. Now 
write it like this dig’ing.” Are the i’s short or long? No explanation is given why the word 
is written dig’ing. Dictionary study should be brought in before such an example is given, 
and the rule should be reviewed. 

Book 4 has good dictionary drill, but the exercises in general are too simple and do not 
present sufficient drill to make the words become a part of experience. There is a definite 
date for the creative. 

Grade 5 follows the same pattern as Book 4. Children profit from new ways of testing 
and drill. There is no appeal in the picture of the fishing equipment on page 60 or the 
1986 car and airplane on page 22. Things become antiquated soon enough; so it would 
be better to make up a new book in the most modern ways known to good teaching. 

One of the main problems in a speller is the Selection of Words. According to the 
authors of the speller, the words in their book have been chosen on the basis of words 
used by children in their writing, written words of adults, and words checked with moder, 
up-to-date word lists. This type of selection is in harmony with what we know from 
research in the field of spelling. Most spellers, according to studies, contain in the neigh- 
borhood of 4,000 words in their basic lists. This spelling series contains 4,153 words. The 
placement of words in the various grades was made on the basis of usage by the children 
in that specific grade, plus the difficulty in spelling. This again is in harmony with research. 

Teaching Method and Aids. The book suggests the “study-test-study” method in learn- 
ing the words. For Friday’s final test the book suggests a dictation of the sentences, in- 
cluding all the words for the week. All words in the upper-grade spellers are used in sen- 
tences. The presentation of these seems to lack a certain amount of interest for the young- 
sters. The activities selected for the teaching of spelling words are all well founded and 
worthwhile. However, too many activities are used in each specific lesson for all to be 
touched on. If fewer activities were emphasized in a specific lesson, the youngsters would 
know through them what is expected and a better job of teaching probably could be done. 
Perhaps a little greater emphasis could be placed on the phonetic element in the spelling. 
Possibly a greater correlation between spelling and grammar could have been achieved. 

Format of the Book. Most modern books today contain a great deal of color. A new 
book without any color will not appeal too much to the youngsters. Furthermore, the 
arrangement of the pages are all very similar and therefore lack an appeal to the youngsters. 
The sixth, seventh, and eighth grade books include a handbook containing, among other 
things, contractions, compound words, and spelling rules. This handbook is a very fine 
addition to the speller. 

The book also includes a list of all the words taught in that specific grade with a pro- 
nunciation and definition of each word. Furthermore, in the beginning of the book is a list 
of all the words taught in the previous grade, so that, for example, the teacher of the 
seventh grade will at all times have before him a list of the words that have been taught 
in the sixth grade. V. R.— V. C. W. 


SCIENCE 


GENES, GENESIS, AND EVOLUTION. By John W. Klotz. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1955. 575 pages. $5.00. 


A volume like this was long overdue, It was refreshing to follow the author’s dis- 
passionate yet scholarly analysis of the problems related to origins in the biological world. 
The writer attempted to present this difficult material in language which is intelligible 
to persons not trained in the biological sciences. While it is not possible in discussing 
a complex subject like this to avoid entirely the use of some technical terms from the 
heavy vocabulary of the plant and animal world, the author succeeded admirably in 
reducing their use to a minimum. A ten-page glossary provides a simple explanation of 
those terms which were used. 
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Although this review was not intended to be a critical examination of the argumentation 
and the evidence presented by the author, the reviewer carefully read the following 
chapters and checked parts of others. 

1. Science and Scripture 

2. History of Evolutionary Theories 

3. The Species Problem 

4. Days of Creation and Age of the Earth 
12. Problems for the Evolutionist 


Chapters 5 to 11 deal with the history and the mechanisms of organic evolution and 
the evidence commonly adduced in support of it. 

The first chapter presents a careful discussion of the fundamental difference between 
Biblical truth and scientific truth and shows how the Christian researcher is to view each. 
In Chapter 2 the basic propositions of the Lamarckian, Darwinian, and De Vries theories 
are analyzed and evaluated. The next chapter shows the relationship between the terms 
“species” as commonly used in biology and “kind” as used in Genesis. In the chapter 
on the age of the earth we find a difficult problem handled as befits a Christian scholar and 
careful research worker. What impressed the reviewer in this section, as well as throughout 
the book, was the careful presentation of original research evidence to support the con- 
tentions of the writer. Hundreds of such references are cited, most of them of recent 
date and from reputable workers in the field. If there is any one strong point about the 
book, this is it. The volume closes with an analysis and elaboration of the weighty problems 
faced by those who assert that “evolution” is the only possible explanation for the origin 
of the organic world and the diversity it exhibits. 

Dr. Klotz has rendered the Christian world a great service. A careful reading of this 
volume will cause the believer in special creation as given in Genesis to stand in awe 
at the majesty and splendor of our God. Those who think they have trouble with Genesis 
we urge to accord the contents of this volume the same objective attention they give 
other pieces of scientific evidence. 

This book should be accessible to every Lutheran pastor and teacher. Lutheran students 
in higher education, especially those in science courses, will want to consult it frequently. 

Ericu Hopxka 


SoctAL SCIENCE 


THE REFORMATION ERA: 1500—1650. By Harold J. Grimm. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. xiii and 675 pages. Cloth. $6.50. 

Dr. Grimm’s treatment of a period of interest and importance to Lutheran pastors, 
teachers, and laymen admirably fills a longfelt need. It is more than a summary; it is, 
however, not a series of monographs strung together. It is an integration of a highly com- 
plex, dynamic age that makes the men of that period come alive and gives meaning to the 
many forces ushering in the modern era. Economic, social, political, cultural, scholarly, 
religious, ecclesiastical, and spiritual factors in Italy, the Empire, England, France, Scan- 
dinavia, are recognized and dealt with. 

An eminently competent survey of pre-Reformation Europe is followed by the presenta- 
tion of the Reformation in Germany, Luther’s break with Rome, and the growth and con- 
solidation of Lutheranism. Other forms of Protestantism, Anabaptism, Anglicanism, Cal- 
vinism find their place in the integrated whole. Militant Catholicism, the Counter Refor- 
mation, and the Wars of Religion — religious, political, economic, in their causes and im- 
port —are treated. The final chapter on “The Legacy of the Reformation” is a masterly 
interpretation. Throughout Dr. Grimm’s treatment of the entire era has much to com- 
mend it. 

This work ought to be in the reference library of every Lutheran school. 

Cari S. MEYER 
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Music 


CONCORDIA SINGING PICTURE BOOKS. “Songs of Praise,” “Sleepytime Songs,” 
“Jesus Songs,” “Christmas Songs.” Sung and played by Barbara Benson and Russ 
David. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1955. Each booklet with record, 
50 cents. 

This series of picture books with accompanying records (78 rpm) is excellent for 
use with preschool tots, Sunday school groups, and primary-grade classes. The songs are 
well sung by a soprano, alternating occasionally with a group of children. There are four 
songs in each booklet. 

The selections of hymns and spiritual songs is generally good except for the inclusion 
of “Jesus Loves Children,” sung with too much expression to the tune of “Rock a Bye 
Baby.” The booklets will make excellent Christmas or birthday gifts. 

The series fills a need for Christian songs on records for the home, Sunday school, and 
primary-grade classrooms. Perhaps a pocket to hold the records would be better than 
the slits in the front covers. L. Z. 


THE CHILDREN’S HYMNAL. By Harry L. Bernthal, Allan H. Jahsmann, Edward W. 
Klammer, and Arnold C. Mueller. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1955. $1.65. 

This new hymnal was prepared for use with the older children of our church. In addition 
to a good selection of many of our best hymns there is a substantial and worthy supply 
of new hymns and spiritual songs. 

The make-up of the book, the handy size, the illustrations and symbols are all excellent. 
Group leaders, teachers, and parents will find the following worship aids most helpful: 
twelve orders of service for children, responsive Psalm readings, Scripture passages, chil- 
dren’s prayers, and the Small Catechism. 

The omission of modal material and of even a few plain chants (also a part of “the 
great hymns which Christians have sung throughout the centuries”) is regretted. Some of 
the accompaniments might have been carried out more imaginatively with the occasional 
use of thinner textures, counterpoint, and counter melodies. LoReze 


LITERATURE 


DICTIONARY OF NEW WORDS. By Mary Reifer, with introduction by Eric Partridge. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 234 pages. $6.00. 

Here is a book containing new words coined during the last few decades. The compiler 
has given a definition for each word but has not given historical background for the words. 
For some this will be a drawback, but then Mr. Partridge calls attention to that fact in 
his introduction. 

In the list of words we find for example: “bafflegab, n. complex, repetitive, and often 
unintelligible written or spoken language used by certain government officials. Cf. gobbledy- 
gook”; “handie-talkie. Mil. (for military), A portable two-way radio-telephone system, 
with a total weight of approximately five pounds, Cf. walkie-talkie.” 

The book is valuable to high school and college libraries and to people who must have 
accurate definitions for new words. |e 


MAGAZINE REVIEWS 


“THE RELATION OF READING TO DEVELOPMENT IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS.” 
By Ruth Strichland. The Reading Teacher, October 1955, pages 35 ff. 

Dr. Strichland introduces her article by saying: “Reading and the other language arts 

form a network of two-way avenues over which values flow in both directions at all times. 

The relationship of reading to the other language arts changes from time to time as the 
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reader grows in personal maturity, in language power, and in reading skill. Gains in one 
area are almost certain to result in gains in other areas.” 

The author points out that “the ease with which the child has learned to read depends 
upon the extent and quality of his language background.” If the language at home is 
different from the language found in reading material and in school, the child will have 
difficulty. “An individual’s language is an intimate part of him, and to alter it under- 
mines his confidence and threatens his security.” 

Teachers of content courses should note that there is little value in assigning the 
reading of difficult content and checking on reading through recitation. Children can 
repeat content they have read, but when they talk about the content, they show little 
understanding of what it is all about. Dr. Strichland says: “Content materials need to be 
read with children so that the teacher can help them to build clearer mental pictures than 
they could conjure up for themselves. Children need help to put meaning into the material, 
to react to it, fit it into the span of their previous experience and knowledge, and arrange 
it all in proper perspective.” 

In reading social-studies materials, children need to learn how dangerous words can 
be when they are used thoughtlessly, how thoughtful words can soothe feelings and help to 
understand the values that underlie family and group life in our culture. 

“Reading of science material and arithmetic problems helps children to analyze, to 
think and use words precisely, and to understand cause and effect relationships.” 

Poetry makes a real contribution to growth in language according to the author. She 
makes this significant observation. “One finds little poetry in today’s readers because it 
is far more difficult to read than prose and because children need to hear it before they 
can read it. Listening to poetry makes it possible for children to read it with appreciation 
and comprehension. Having heard it, they can now see how the thought is carried from 
line to line as one reads it. At first, when the teacher has read a poem, the children will 
take up the book and read that poem again for themselves but do little with the other 
poems in the book. After they have listened to and enjoyed many poems, they can read 
other poems independently.” 

Oral reading sharpens the ear and brings new meanings. Speech makes for clarity of 
thought and causes the child to listen for rhythm and sound patterns and catch overtones 
of sound and meaning. 

“Writing follows on the heels of reading.” People rely on reading for content and 
form. “Inspiration and ideas for creative writing frequently spring from reading.” 

Reading makes a most significant contribution to all the language arts. 


“NOTES ON DANISH TEACHER EDUCATION.” By Stanley L. Combs. Phi Delta 
Kappan, June 1955, pages 334—336. 


DANIsH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


The Danish schools are organized in the following manner: 

A child begins school at the age of seven. 

He spends: 

Five years in the elementary school or Grundskole (age 7—12). 

Four years in the middle school (age 12—15 or 16). 

The compulsory education law permits a child to drop from school at the age of 
fourteen. 

Possibly one year in the real class (age 16 or 17). At the end of this year he takes 
an entrance examination for the Gymmnasie, or higher general education school. 

Three years in the senior school, Gymnasie (age 16—19). At the end of this period 
he takes the higher school certificate examination (at age 19). If he passes the examina- 
tion, he may enter the university. 
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TEACHER PREPARATION 


To teach in the Gymnasie the student must complete six or seven years of careful 
academic preparation for the equivalent of the Master of Arts degree. After that the stu- 
dent has one semester of practical and theoretical professional training (three weeks of 
lectures on the history and philosophy of education, educational psychology, and school 
hygiene). Then come three months of student teaching under the supervision of the super- 
vising teacher at the Gymnasie, an assistant of His Majesty’s inspector of all Gymunasie, 
and the headmaster of the Gymnasie. 

After receiving a recommendation he becomes a beginning or lower form teacher 
(Adjunkt). Normally after 12 to 15 years he is promoted to higher form teacher (Lektor). 

To teach in the lower schools a teacher’s certificate from a teachers’ college (Seminarium) 
is sufficient. To get into the teachers’ college the student must pass the higher school 
certificate examination. 

The four-year course is divided into two periods. The first two are devoted to general 
education and the last two to professional education. 

The student has four hours a week of student teaching during his third year in the 
teachers’ college, with nine to eleven hours a week in his fourth year. In the future there 
will be some teaching opportunities in the second year at the college and much more in 
the fourth. 

The college student is also being sent to live in a community and to teach with regular 
teachers for three months during his third year at the Seminarium. 


“PHONICS IN THE READING PROGRAM: A REVIEW AND AN EVALUATION.” 
Paul A. Witty and Robert A. Sizemore. Elementary English, October 1955, pages 
855—871. 


This is a review of the “available research studies pertaining to the use of phonics 
in reading programs.” Thirty-three studies from 1912 to 1955 were examined by Dr. Witty 
of Northwestern University and Dr. Sizemore of the University of Toledo. 

The conclusions: 

1. “The nature and amount of phonic instruction to be given is still a debatable ques- 
tion,” but certain trends do appear, and certain recommendations may be made tentatively. 

2. “A readiness program for phonics can safely be recommended, since research studies 
substantiate the need for phonics readiness.” . . . “Many phonic systems appear to be 
difficult for most five and some six-year-old children.” . . . “Mental age and other factors 
are important in determining the propriety of using a phonics approach.” 

3. “Phonic systems may develop a tendency in children to recognize words piecemeal. 
This emphasis results, particularly when the method is used apart from a meaningful ap- 
proach, in very slow reading. The child is often so hampered by his attempts to sound 
out each part of a word that he fails to react to natural larger preception units in oral and 
in silent reading.” 

4, “Another limitation of phonics instruction is that it does not utilize other techniques 
that bring about quick, accurate word recognition.” 

5. “Many children do need help in the mastery of phonic skills.” . . . “Therefore 
a system of careful diagnosis of individual needs should precede the introduction of in- 
struction in word analysis at all levels. Many workers believe that phonic instruction is 
particularly effective with some disabled or very retarded readers. It is, however, not 
the only procedure employed nor the sole procedure used with such readers.” 

6. “Many basal reading programs give attention to phonics adequate to meet the needs 


of most children.” . . . “Phonetic study should begin with known words, and an auditory- 
visual emphasis should be employed.” 

7. “The research studies do not substantiate the contention . . . that we can have 
perfect readers by using a phonics approach at an early age.” . . . “To obtain better 


results, we need better prepared teachers, more adequate and improved instructional 
materials, and closer co-operation between homes and schools.” J.C. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Student Exchange Day with Springfield 
Seminary. — On Tuesday, December 6, 
some twenty-five Springfield Seminarians 
visited our St. Louis campus as guests of the 
Students Association in another annual Ex- 
change Day program. At the same time 
fifty men from our student body made the 
trip to Springfield to participate in a similar 
program on the campus of our sister sem- 
inary. The practice is designed to promote 
greater understanding and stronger ties of 
fellowship between the two seminaries. Ex- 
change Day offers the opportunity to gain 
an insight into the curricular and extra- 
curricular program of each school and to 
learn firsthand just what the life and spirit 
of each campus is like. The program on 
the St. Louis campus consisted in visitation 
of various classes, a conducted tour of the 
campus, attendance at several special lec- 
tures by a number of the professors, a brief 
program of fellowship, and a closing de- 
votion. 

Founders’ Day Celebration. — Decem- 
ber 9, 1955, inaugurated a new observance 
at Concordia Seminary. On that day a spe- 
cial convocation was held commemorating 
those men who have played significant roles 
in our Synod and especially in the develop- 
ment of the St. Louis Seminary. The man 
selected to be honored at this first Founder’s 
Day celebration was Dr. Francis August 
Otto Pieper. 

The Rev. Theodore F. Nickel of Chicago 
delivered the address entitled “Dr. Francis 
Pieper and His Value to Our Generation.” 
Pastor Nickel stressed that as far as he per- 
sonally was concerned Dr. Pieper’s real 
strength was his Christ-centered approach 
in all his teaching and counseling. 

By special resolution of the Board of 
Control of the Seminary the Administration 
Building will now be named Pieper Hall. 
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Pastor John Oppliger, chairman of the 
board, dedicated a special bronze plaque 
placed at the entrance of the building in re- 
membrance of Dr. Pieper. Present for this 
convocation were special guests and rela- 
tives of the sainted Dr. Pieper, among them 
two professors’ wives — Mrs. L. Blanken- 
buehler and Mrs. G. Hoyer — daughter and 
granddaughter of Dr. Pieper, respectively. 

Biggs in Organ Recital at Seminary. — By 
some skillful maneuvering on the part of 
the Seminary Lyceum Committee, E. Power 
Biggs, one of the world’s renowned organ- 
ists, was brought to our chapel auditorium 
for a concert on Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 19. In addition to the recital, Mr. Biggs 
lectured to the student body on the night 
previous to the concert. The talk was illus- 
trated by tape recordings of Biggs’s playing 
of famous old European organs. Mr. Biggs 
made a special trip to St. Louis for this 
concert. 

German Scholar Lectures to Student Body. 
—On Thursday, December 8, the Student 
Association presented its second lecture of 
the current school year. The lecture, which 
was packed with interesting and valuable in- 
sights on the Roman Catholic Church, was 
given by Dr. Friedrich Heiler, a scholar 
and educator from the University of Mar- 
burg. The chief subject of Dr. Heiler’s 
presentation was the Roman Catholic Dogma 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. The subject was especially relevant 
to our students since there is currently 
widespread discussion about the fresh im- 
petus the Roman Church has given to 
Mariolatry. 

Dr. Heiler was born in Munich, Germany. 
There he studied until 1917, when he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree. From 1918—20 
he taught history of religions at the same 
school. He has been professor at the Uni- 
versity of Marburg since that time. 
Dr. Heiler’s life and work take on new 
fascination as we discover that he was a 
Roman Catholic until 1919, at which time he 
became a Lutheran. 
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ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Ford Foundation Grant. — Concordia 
Teachers College is one of the 615 United 
States colleges and universities to which a 
grant was offered by the Ford Foundation. 
This grant of $182,300, according to scanty 
information available at the present moment, 
is to be held in trust for a period of ten 
years, and the interest is to be used for 
improving faculty salaries. The principal 
then becomes available to the college to use 
as it sees fit. 

Graduate Work Discussed. — Repre- 
sentatives from the two teachers’ college 
faculties have met and discussed graduate 
work to be offered in our teachers’ colleges. 

Questionnaires have been sent to alumni 
of the two schools. In a preliminary survey 
the opinion was overwhelmingly expressed 
by the alumni of Concordia, River Forest, 
that a graduate program leading to the 
Masters’ degree would be of value to the 
church. 

The faculty has approved a_ tentative 
fifth-year program, which will be presented 
to the Board for Higher Education and to 
Synod for approval. 

A Cappella Choir Sings over NBC.— 
The National Broadcasting Company again 
featured Concordia Teachers College A Cap- 
pella Choir in a special program of Christ- 
mas music under the direction of Mr. Victor 
Hildner. The program was broadcast on the 
facilities of the network on Tuesday, De- 
cember 20. The concert was the eighth 
appearance of the choir on the special NBC 
network broadcast. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Superintendents’ Conference. — Approxi- 
mately forty superintendents, representatives 
of the Board for Parish Education, and 
college representatives met on the Concordia 
campus for the annual meeting of the Super- 
intendents’ Conference from December 13 
to 15. The theme for the Conference was 
“In-Service Training for Heaven-Directed 
Education.” Mr. L. J. Dierker, Superin- 
tendent of the Western District, presided as 
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chairman. Representatives of the Board for 
Parish Education were Dr. A. L. Miller, 
Executive Secretary; Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, 
Secretary of Schools; and Dr. Oscar F ‘eucht, 
Director of Adult Education. Representa- 
tive of Concordia Theological Seminary in 
St. Louis was Dr. A. O. Fuerbringer, for- 
merly president of Concordia College, 
Seward. 

In addition to the morning and afternoon 
sessions, which were devoted to a discussion 
of the problems and techniques relating to 
the work of superintendents, a meeting of 
placement officers of the various schools 
represented was scheduled. Dr. Martin J. 
Maehr, director of placement in Seward, 
was in charge of local arrangements. 

Tuesday evening Concordia students en- 
tertained the visiting conferees with a talent 
program in the chapel-auditorium. College 
seniors, who will be placed in the service 
of the church next spring, were guests at 
one of the morning sessions of the con- 
ference. 

Board Members Honored. — Concordia 
faculty members and wives met with the 
Board of Control members in a social eve- 
ning, December 7. Long-time board mem- 
bers of Concordia, Mr. E. T. Méiessler, 
Mr. E. A. Buchholz, Mr. F. A. Kolterman, 
the Rev. A. F. Wegener, and Mr. A. C. Bek, 
were honored on this occasion. Dr. Paul A. 
Zimmermann paid tribute to these men and 
the following members who were absent: 
Mr. E. C. Mueller, the Rev. O. A. Graeb- 
ner, Mr. L. C. Heine, and Mr. Wm. Leppin. 
They represent the church in advising and 
governing the administration of the college 
and high school, which showed a numerical 
increase of eighty. Dean of the college, 
L. G. Bickel, and Paul Nesper, principal of 
the high school, presented the faculty mem- 
bers and their wives to the Board of Control. 

Entertainment included musical _per- 
formances by students and the newly formed 
male chorus under the direction of Theodore 
Beck. Dr. T. G. Stelzer demonstrated 
psychological testing apparatus. 

Educational Bulletin for Nebraska. — 
Dr. Paul Zimmermann, president of Con- 
cordia, was elected to convene a committee 
of Nebraska educators for the purpose of 
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producing an educational bulletin. The 
bulletin, which will be distributed to all 
interested people, will endeavor to apprise 
Nebraska citizens of the need for an ex- 
panded program of higher education in 
Nebraska and suggest ways of implementing 
desirable change during the next ten years. 
Chancellor Hardin of the University of 
Nebraska estimated that an enrollment of 
12,000 is expected by 1965 as compared 
with the present enrollment of 7,000. Simi- 
lar conditions of growth in all Nebraska 
colleges are expected and imply that signifi- 
cant changes must be made if Nebraska 
institutions of higher learning are to be 
ready. 

Special Activities of Faculty Members. — 
Glenn Einspahr and Robert Garmatz at- 
tended a district meeting of the American 
College Public Relations Association, held 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo., early in Decem- 
ber. Mr. Einspahr was panel moderator for 
one session, dealing with the topic “What’s 
Wrong with College Admissions.” 

Dr. L. G. Bickel, academic dean of Con- 
cordia, attended the Annual Regional Con- 
ference on Teacher Education held at the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 
December 8—9. College teachers and ad- 
ministrators heard a presentation and dis- 
cussion on “The Status and Trends of the 
Fifth-Year Programs in Teacher Education,” 
led by Dr. Daryl Pendergraft, director of 
field services at Iowa State Teachers College. 
It becomes apparent that more and more of 
the teacher colleges of our country are 
making preparations for the addition of 
a fifth year in the training program for 
qualified teachers. 

The National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, Inc., met in Chicago, December 
27—30. A complete revision of the By-Laws 
of the Association was presented by Pro- 
fessor Theo. G. Stelzer, chairman of the 
Revisions Committee. Dr. Stelzer also 
served as moderator in the discussion on 
the use of phonics in singing. Dr. Stelzer 
is professor of voice at Concordia and state 
chairman of the association in Nebraska. 

Ford Foundation Grant. — Concordia 
Teachers College was one of seven privately 
supported colleges in the state of Nebraska 
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to receive a share in the half-billion-dollar 
grant by the Ford Foundation to colleges 
and hospitals. The college has been allotted 
$92,600 of a total of $1,230,400 given to 
the schools of Nebraska. 

The basic grants made to the schools must 
be invested, and the income must be used 
to raise faculty salaries for at least ten 
years. No matching of funds is required. 
After ten years there will be no restriction 
on the use of the principal or the income. 

President Paul Zimmermann praised the 
grant as a magnificent step in the direction 
of improving the salaries of teachers. He 
said: “In relation to other professions 
teachers have not begun to share the bene- 
fits of the expanded productive power of 
this nation, and the whole educational 
system suffers from this fact.” 

Unique Drawings. — Reinhold P. Marx- 
hausen, professor of art at Concordia, pub- 
lished four full-page scratch-board drawings 
in the December 1955 issue of Frontiers, 
monthly campus Christian magazine. The 
four Christmas drawings presented “The 
clear, clean, white ‘’ of Christ,” according 
to editorial comment. The four drawings 
which made up a special Christmas art sec- 
tion in the magazine were entitled “Fear 
Not, for I Was Born”; “Fear Not, for I Suf- 
fered and Died”; “Fear Not, for I Arose”; 
“Fear Not, for I Am King of Kings.” 

Mr. Marxhausen also has articles relating 
to art techniques in the September 1955 and 
January 1956 issues of Ceramics Monthly. 
A third article by Mr. Marxhausen soon to 
be published by the art magazine describes 
and illustrates a new and unique method of 
working with clay by utilizing toy balloons. 
Mr. Marxhausen is originator of this unique 
method and has utilized it with his class 
instruction. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Anniversary Observances. — Response to 
the proposal that congregations join in ob- 
serving the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Concordia College with a “Concordia Col- 
lege Sunday” has been most gratifying, ac- 
cording to an announcement by President 


Walter W. Stuenkel and Professor C. August 
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Hardt, general chairman of the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary Committee. “Pastors and 
congregations have been most co-operative 
in adopting the proposed plan and in re- 
questing the illustrated folder “How Beau- 
tifull’ as well as offering envelopes and a 
speaker for their church services on Con- 
cordia College Sunday,” President Stuenkel 
stated. 

Wherever possible, the college chorus or 
a smaller choral group provides musical 
selections for the service. A portable 
triptych, giving a pictorial survey of life 
and work on the college campus, has been 
prepared as a display item in churches 
where a “Concordia College Sunday” has 
been designated. 

On February 12 Dr. Gerhard Herz of 
the University of Louisville will deliver an 
address on Lutheran church music. His 
lecture will be the principal feature of the 
second academic convocation in a series of 
four convocations planned for the anni- 
versary. Prof. J. H. Gienapp is chairman of 
the Anniversary Committee. 

New Administration Building. — Work 
on the new administration building is pro- 
ceeding according to schedule. President 
Stuenkel announced that the Board of Con- 
trol hopes to dedicate the new building in 
February. 

Modern Language Association. — Profes- 
sors E. A. Jenne, J. H. Gienapp, and O. C. 
Rupprecht attended various sessions of the 
Modern Language Association, whose 70th 
annual meeting was held in Chicago, De- 
cember 27—29. 


St. JoHn’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, Kans. 

Anniversaries. — Completion of 25 years 
of service to the church by Professors Erich 
Hopka, Obert Kruger, and Eldor Sieving 
was celebrated by St. John’s College on 
Sunday, December 4, with a service in Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church, in which the Rev. A. 
E. Behrend of Ponca City, Okla., President 
of the Oklahoma District, preached the ser- 
mon. A social gathering was held in the 
gymnasium after the service. Prof. Elmer 
Luessenhop served as master of ceremonies 
for a program of music, speeches, and 
humorous skits. Professor Hopka is a grad- 
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uate of Concordia Seminary, Springfield, 
Ill, Prof. Kruger of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo., and Prof. Sieving of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


Special Student Activities. — The Poly- 
hymnia Chorus, with 200 voices, presented a 
program of Christmas music in Immanuel 
Lutheran Church, Wichita, on December 11, 
for the 11th time in successive years. The 
program consisted of choruses from The 
Messiah and the Christmas cantata, The 
Childhood of Jesus, by Johann Christoph 
Bach, chorales and carols, and two organ 
numbers, played by Thomas Zehnder and 
Lorna Starck. 

St. John’s students participated in forensic 
tournaments at Southwestern College, Win- 
field, and Central State College, Ada, Okla., 
in December. 


St. PAuL’s COLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


Seminar Workshop. — Pastors and teach- 
ers of the Concordia Circuit had been 
working in co-operation with the faculty 
of St. Paul’s College setting up seminar 
workshops for the college ministerial and 
teacher-training students. The purpose of 
the workshops was to help students obtain 
a deeper insight into the many phases of the 
ministerial and teaching professions and to 
stimulate interest in professional work in 
the church. 

The seminar workshop was held on the 
St. Paul’s College campus on November 28. 
Topics included on the program were: “The 
Layman’s Conception of Qualities Which 
Ideally Should Be Found in Every Min- 
ister,” “The Minister as Administrator,” 
“The Minister as Youth Worker,” and “The 
Minister as Educator.” Students as well as 
pastors took part in the discussion. 


Faculty Members in the Nation’s Reserves. 
— Mr. Earl Fuhrmann, science instructor at 
St. Paul’s College, was promoted from cap- 
tain to major in the United States Air Force 
Reserves. Mr. Fuhrmann has been taking 
correspondence courses under the Reserve 
Training Program since he was released from 
active service in September 1946. He has 
been teaching at St. Paul’s since 1952. 
President Lambert J. Mehl is also in the 
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Reserves of the Armed Forces. 
present a major in the chaplaincy. 


Student Honored. — Daniel L. Frerking, 
senior at St. Paul’s College High School, has 
been notified that he has been selected as 
one of the semifinalists in the contest for 
National Merits Scholarships. The scholar- 
ships are being offered by several large in- 
dustrial concerns. They vary from one 
hundred dollars to the complete cost of a 
college education. About one-half of the 
semifinalists will receive awards. 

Daniel Frerking took the scholastic apti- 
tude test of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board on January 14. 


Otto Declines Call. — Prof. Lando C. 
Otto, member of St. Paul’s faculty since 
1941, has declined the call to become the 
head librarian at Concordia Senior Col- 
lege, Fort Wayne, Ind. Despite the need of 
the Senior College for a trained librarian 
with a theological background, Professor 
Otto has decided that his work as librarian 
and instructor at St. Paul’s College compels 
him to decline the call. Professor Otto was 
on leave of absence last year, teaching in 
Vienna, Austria, on a Fulbright scholarship. 


He is at 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


Special Student Activities. — At the 
“Teachers of Tomorrow Festival,” held at 
East Texas State Teachers College in Com- 
merce, Tex., Miss Edna Fleischhauer, our 
Austin Concordia’s woman representative 
(the young man was Freddie Zoch), was 
among the seven finalists selected from a 
group of seventy, attending from thirty col- 
leges and universities of a five-state area 
to compete for the honor of being a “Miss 
Teacher of Tomorrow.” She was privileged 
to speak for two minutes on “Why I Have 
Chosen Teaching as a Career.” Miss Mil- 
dred Marohn and Mr. Lester Bayer ac- 
companied our two representatives. 

As its second dramatic offering of the year 
the Eight Forty, under the direction of 
Prof. Alfred E. Leja, presented on two suc- 
cessive evenings before appreciative au- 
diences “A Man Called Peter.” 

On December 6, the Concordia Chapel 
Choir, accompanied by Mr. Ronald Trampe, 
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recorded a 30-minute radio broadcast for 
the Texas University Radio Hour. This re- 
cording also featured “A Trio for Christ- 
mas” on several associated radio stations 
during the Christmas week. 

The Christmas Program.— Unquestionably 
the choicest and most impressive Christmas 
program ever offered in Memorial Gym was 
the devotion with music on the Incarnation, 
titled “The Word Made Flesh,” by the com- 
bined efforts of the Chapel Choir, the 
Choristers, and the Eight Forty. The com- 
poser of this little classic is Joseph W. 
Clokey. The author of the text is Harland 
E. Hogue. Perhaps the climax of the per- 
formance was when the combined choirs 
sang Clokey’s “To Thee, O Jesus.” Bach’s 
Cantata 142, To Us a Child Is Given, very 
fittingly concluded the program. 

New Member of the Staff. — The Rev. 
Sam Goltermann, a graduate of our Fort 
Wayne Concordia and the Seminary at 
St. Louis, who has also done graduate work 
at Washington University and the University 
of Kentucky, is replacing Mr. Marvin Hei- 
nitz, resigning for reasons of health, as 
instructor of the social studies and dean 
of men. 

ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Student Activities. — On November 18, 
19, and 20 the Academy Players, under the 
direction of Prof. Paul Harms, presented 
Harvey, a three-act comedy by Mary Chase. 

On Sunday, December 4, the chorus sang 
its first concert of the school year. It was 
one of a group of college choruses that were 
invited by the YMCA to participate in a 
Christmas carol sing, which was part of 
their “Keep Christ in Christmas” campaign. 
Later in the day the chorus presented a con- 
cert at Calvary Lutheran Church in Portland. 

“For These He Came” is the title of the 
Christmas pageant that was held in the col- 
lege gymnasium on December 10 and 11. 
The pageantry of the many scenes showed 
the outreach of the birth of Christ into all 
levels of culture and education. The men- 
tally defective no less than the professional 
bum, the Jew no less than the Gentile, the 
criminal no less than the law-abiding citi- 
zen. ... For these He came. 
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General News. — The second annual 
Pacific Zone L. L. L. banquet was held at 
the Forest Grove, Oreg., High School cafe- 
teria, in early November. The banquet is 
held each year to provide funds for student 
aid. Dr. Coates introduced the 10 students 
from the Pacific Zone and asked for the con- 
tinued prayers and support of the parents 
and friends. 

At the end of the first quarter, 16 students 
had averages high enough to qualify for the 
honor roll. To achieve honor-roll standing 
a student must have at least an A average. 
The students on the honor roll were equally 
divided between the high school and college. 

During the early part of December the 
college acquired three decorative murals 
for the dining area of Guild Hall. The three 
were purchased from Delano Studios and 
depict scenes of the Oregon Coast, Mount 
Hood, and an aerial view of Portland. 

Prof. Wolbrecht Visits. — On Decem- 
ber 6, 7, and 8 Prof. W. Wolbrecht, the 
Executive Secretary of Synod’s Board for 
Higher Education, visited the college. He 
met with the faculty, board of control, and 
student body in formal and informal ses- 
sions and attended numerous classes dur- 
ing his brief stay. 

The business manager of the school re- 
ceived word that authorization has been 
given Concordia by the Board of Higher 
Education to purchase additional land ad- 
joining the present campus. This will allow 
for greater freedom in the placing of the 
new girls’ dormitory and will give Con- 
cordia considerable opportunity for expan- 
sion and improvement of facilities. 

Faculty Retreat. — On December 30 the 
faculty held its annual post-Christmas re- 
treat. The day-long meeting was held at 
Zion Lutheran Church in Portland and de- 
voted to the discussion of matters that are 
to be included in the faculty handbook now 
being compiled. 


CoNncorRDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALTA. 


Campus Family Christmas Celebration. 
— Christmas activities at Concordia cul- 
minated in a campus family banquet fol- 
lowed by an original Christmas Pageant 
under the direction of Prof. A. Riep. The 
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script was developed by the Drama Club, 
and carols were sung by the Concordia 
Choristers, conducted by Dr. A. H. Schwer- 
mann. The severest winter in many years 
added the final touches necessary for a white 
Christmas. 

Naming New Dormitory. — Upon recom- 
mendation of the faculty of the Edmonton 
Concordia, the Board of Control officially 
resolved to name the new dormitory for 
women Eberhardt Hall, as a constant re- 
minder of the first lady of Lutheranism in 
the Alberta-British Columbia District, Mrs. 
Mary Eberhardt, and also of the members of 
her family, who have been and still are 
outstanding servants of the Cross. 

Meeting of Red Cross Group. — An in- 
ternational traveling display of arts and 
handicrafts highlighted the first meeting of 
the Concordia Red Cross group held on 
the campus late in fall. A field representa- 
tive spoke to the gathering on the many 
opportunities for students to serve in various 
projects. A color film, showing the work 
of the Red Cross among crippled children, 
was well received. Miss Loretta Eifert of 
Concordia heads the student group. 

Student Activities. — Student body Presi- 
dent Norman Thrienen and Class President 
Dale Mohr will accompany Dean of 
Students Erich A. von Fange to the Lu- 
theran student-government conference at 
Concordia, Springfield, in February. 

Featuring tumbling, balances, baton 
twirling, a fencing exhibition, and sports 
movies, Concordia students went all out 
in putting on their annual fall sports night. 
Coach Clyde Kaminska introduced the 
teams for the current basketball and hockey 
season to the assembly. Improved lighting 
for the hockey rink and a new electric score- 
board for basketball, which is the first one 
in use in the province, are a part of the effort 
to improve conditions for athletics at Con- 
cordia. Coach Kaminska is currently star- 
ring on a city basketball team in league play. 


ConcorpIA SEMINARY 
NAGERCOIL, INDIA 
Indian Seminary Inducts First Indian 
Professor. — Pastor M. Philip, fifty-three- 
year-old Indian pastor of our church in 
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South India, was installed as professor of 
practical theology in our seminary at Nager- 
coil, South India, on November 6, 1955. 
He is the first Indian Christian to hold this 
position, the seminary having been staffed 
by American pastors since its founding in 
1924. Pastor Philip will teach pastoral the- 
ology and homiletics in the pastors’ division, 
and Christian doctrine, village preaching, 
and history of the early church in the 
teachers’ division. The latter is a one-year 
course for normal-trained teachers aimed to 
prepare them for work in Lutheran schools. 

Pastor Philip was born in the little native 
state of Travancore in South India in 1902. 
After his early schooling he served as 
teacher in the village schools of the mission 
and was then admitted into the first class 
of pastors, who were given a four-year 
course and graduated in 1928. He was 
placed into the Kolar Gold Fields as an 
evangelist and served there until 1932, when 
he was transferred to the Vaniyambadi field 
of our mission. He was ordained in 1988. 
With the formation of the first synod in 
India he was elected president and served 
in that office until he was called to the 
seminary congregation at Nagercoil in 1953. 
He will continue to serve this congregation 
of about six hundred members, in addition 
to his work in the seminary. 

Pastor Philip’s eldest son is Pastor P. 
Charles Paul, now serving in our congrega- 
tion at Marikuppam, Kolar Gold Fields. 
Norbert, the second son, is a college grad- 
uate and serving in our high school in 
Nagercoil. A third son, Wilson, is a student 
in the local college. One daughter is mar- 
ried to a teacher in our high school at 
Ambur, another is a teacher in our elemen- 
tary school in Nagercoil, and a third is in 
college. 

We are thankful to the Lord of the 
Church for letting us see this great step 
forward in the history of the church in India. 


NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENTS CONFERENCE 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebr., was host to the Superintendents’ 
Conference, December 13—15, 1955. This 
gave the Superintendents an opportunity to 
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see the second teachers’ college in opera- 
tion. They met at River Forest last year. 
The faculty of the Seward College had the 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the Superintendents and their functions 
and their problems. A joint conference was 
held with the seniors, who will enter the 
teaching profession in June. 

The conference theme was “In-Service 
Training for Heaven-Directed Education,” 
based on Phil. 3:20: “For our conversation 
is in heaven.” President M. L. Koehneke of 
River Forest gave the doctrinal essay on the 
Scriptural basis for the theme. Real Chris- 
tian education must be for citizenship in 
heaven. If it is heaven-directed, it must be 
Christ-centered, for Christ now is in heaven. 

The second day’s treatment of the theme 
stressed in-service training of lay leaders 
in the congregation’s program of Christian 
education, such as boards of Christian edu- 
cation, youth leaders, Sunday school and 
Bible class teachers. This was followed on 
the third day by in-service training of pas- 
tors and teachers in such areas as individual 
counseling, orientation for the beginning 
teacher, and help and guidance in effective 
conference programming. 

To obtain greater interest for the reports 
of District Boards of Christian Education 
at their respective conventions, it was pro- 
posed that charts, graphs, maps, posters, 
photos, workshops, tableaus, slides, tape re- 
cordings, plays, booths, demonstrations, 
panels, symposiums, and special addresses 
be employed. 

The problem of critical issues involving 
church-state relations in education was dis- 
cussed at length. It merits continued atten- 
tion on the congregational level and also 
on the several levels of synodical organiza- 
tions. District Boards and Superintendents 
should provide leadership in this important 
matter. 

The president of Concordia Seminary in 
St. Louis presented the program being pur- 
sued there to prepare future pastors for 
leadership in parish education. This is being 
done both on an undergraduate and a grad- 
uate level. 

The session which the Superintendents 
held with the senior class of the college was 
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an open forum on “Youth Leadership.” The 
future teachers and youth leaders were en- 
couraged to acquaint themselves thoroughly 
with the objectives of the church’s organized 
youth work and then patiently and con- 
scientiously to strive for the achievement 
of these objectives. 

Special recognition was accorded Mr. B. 
J. Schumacher for his thirty years as Super- 
intendent of Lutheran Schools in the South 
Wisconsin District. His brother-in-law and 
classmate Doctor A. C. Stellhorn, Super- 
intendent of Schools of the Missouri Synod, 
spoke in behalf of the conference. 

Open forums discussed the “Educational 
Implications of Lutheran Theology” and 
“Critical Issues in Education in Church- 
State Relationships.” The latter identified 
such critical issues as school consolidation, 
state support of local school costs, Federal 
aid for education, bus service, discrimina- 
tory zoning laws, and rising academic stand- 
ards for teachers. 

A panel composed of the heads of our 
seminaries and teachers’ colleges, moderated 
by the Executive Director of the Board for 
Higher Education, discussed the topic 
“Maintaining Parish Consciousness in the 
Faculties of Our Colleges and Seminaries.” 
The need of the faculty members to main- 
tain a close contact with the local parish 
was discussed. This is most necessary to 
adequately direct the future parish work- 
ers in the preparation for their work in 
the churches and schools. Ways and means 
of making such contacts were suggested. 

A very interesting feature of the con- 
ference was a visit to the laboratory school 
of Seward, St. John’s Lutheran School. 
Critic teachers and student teachers were 
observed in action. A new addition to the 
school now under construction was in- 
spected. The new features being embodied 
in the new plant are observation rooms 
equipped with one-way-view glass, permit- 
ting students to observe classes in opera- 
tion without being seen by the pupils 
and/or teachers; and closed-circuit tele- 
vision, making it possible for students to 
view on monitor screens in the college 
classrooms actual classroom activities tele- 
vised in the training-school classroom. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
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following: the developing of good public 
relations for our school by inviting public 
school officials and civic leaders to par- 
ticipate in dedicatory exercises of new Lu- 
theran schools wherever possible, the exer- 
cising of concern for good church-state 
relations, developing more and better ma- 
terials for teacher recruitment, studying the 
total relationship of Lutheran secondary 
schools to parish education and to the Dis- 
trict Board and its executives, securing 
clergy certificates for reduced railway fares 
for our called teachers as ministers of 
religion, recruiting and converting non- 
synodical college students and teachers. 
The meeting was attended by seventeen 
Superintendents of Districts, four synodical 
officials, representatives of teacher-training 
institutions of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, and representatives of District 
Boards of Christian Education not employ- 
ing full-time Executives or Superintendents. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


The Biggest. — Bethlehem Lutheran Ele- 
mentary School is the largest in the Mis- 
souri Synod. It is in Fort Wayne. The en- 
rollment is about 600. 

Top Rank.—The two largest Sunday 
schools in our Synod are in Detroit. Our 
Savior Lutheran Church has over 1,200 
pupils and Peace Lutheran Church about 
925. 

Encouraging. — 4,833 students attended 
Synod’s educational institutions during the 
1954—55 school year. The enrollment at 
the two seminaries was 1,216; at the ten 
preparatory schools, 2,305; and at the two 
teachers’ colleges, 1,114. Of the total en- 
rolled, 1,070 were women. 

Going Up.—For every 100 persons in 
our nation’s classrooms there were 72 in 
1945. There will be 121 in 1960 and 136 
in 1965. 

Always More.—In our nation there is 
1 birth every 8 seconds, 1 death every 
21 seconds, 1 immigrant every 2 minutes, 
1 emigrant every 24 minutes. The net in- 
crease in population is 1 every 12 seconds. 

Increases. — As compared with the pres- 
ent, the increase by 1960 in the elementary 
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school population will be 21 per cent; sec- 
ondary school, 23 per cent; college and 
university, 18 per cent. 

Slight Increase. —In 1900, 72 per cent 
of the 5—17-year-olds in our country were 
in school. In 1950 it was 82 per cent. 


Great Increase. — In 1900, 14 per cent of 
the 25—29-year-olds in our country had a 
high school diploma. In 1950 it was 52 per 
cent. Three per cent of the 25—29-year-olds 
had a college degree in 1900. In 1950, it 
was 8 per cent. 


Size of Schools.—In 1920 there were 
185,000 one-teacher schools in our country. 
In 1955 there was 35,000. In 1920, 22 
per cent of the pupils attended one-room 
schools. In 1955, it was 4 per cent. In 
1920, 37 per cent of the children were in 
schools with fewer than 4 teachers. In 1950 
it was 7 per cent. 


School Districts. — Between 1932 and 
1953 the number of school districts in the 
United States was reduced from 127,529 to 
66,472. Of the 66,742 districts, 11,137 did 
not operate schools. 

Pathetic. — During the past five years the 
number of men and women training for the 
teaching profession has been declining 
steadily. Unless trends change significantly, 
the supply will take care of about 50 per 
cent of the demand. 


Source of Public School Revenue 


1920 1954 
Local (includes county) 83.2% 59.9% 
SUA Le meee ee za AGioy5 37.8% 
ecerole re 0.3% 2.3% 


The Core in College. — Experimental 
work is being conducted with the “core 
curriculum” in the College at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The four basic areas 
of study are — written and spoken English, 
the humanities, the social sciences, and the 
natural sciences. 

Will It Work? — The legislature of the 
state of Virginia voted to call for a referen- 
dum on supplying tax moneys for the sup- 
port of private schools. 

Not Bad.—The Chicago schools have a 
single salary schedule. Teachers with Bach- 
elor’s degrees begin at $3,500 and advance 
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to $6,000. The scale for a teacher with 
a Master’s degree ranges from $3,750 to 
$6,500. Thirty-six semester hours of credit 
beyond a Master’s degree assures a mini- 
mum of $4,000 and a maximum of $7,000. 


Bearing Fruit. — More than 95 per cent 
of the 471 students enrolled at Concordia 
High School, Fort Wayne, are graduates of 
the local Lutheran parish schools. The high 
school has 22 teachers. 


Congratulations! — There are now 46 Lu- 
theran elementary schools in the Southern 
California District. Last year there were 42. 
Twenty-one new classrooms were opened in 
September 1955. The total enrollment is 
5,248. Last year it was 4,725. The total 
number of teachers is 175. This is an in- 
crease of 23 over last year. 


Wholesome Growth. — The enrollment of 
Lutheran High School, Los Angeles, is now 
246, divided as follows: Grade 9—76; Grade 
10—83; Grade 11—49; Grade 12—38. The 
faculty is composed of 22 teachers. 

An Inviting Program. — The South Wis- 
consin District Teachers’ Conference had 
the following major topics on its fall pro- 
gram: “Conscience,” “The Maladjusted 
Child in Our Schools,” “Our Church’s Youth 
After Confirmation,” “Enlisting Our Chil- 
dren for the Evangelism Program.” 

A Golden Year. — The NEA is making 
plans to observe its 100th anniversary. Paul 
Street, director of regional services, Northern 
Illinois State College, is the director of the 
centennial celebration. 

Teach How Long. — A State University 
of Iowa study shows that only one out of 
three young women elementary teachers 
plans to teach just until she gets married. 
Twenty per cent do not anticipate marriage. 
Fifty per cent plan to teach after marriage 
because they like it and for financial 
reasons. One to four years will be the extent 
of the teaching careers of the remaining 
thirty per cent, concluded by marriage. 

How Teachers Select Positions. — The 
University of Texas Teacher Placement 
Service reports that important factors in 
addition to pay scales are location and size 
of town, reputations of superintendent and 
principal, availability of equipment and 
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supplies, provisions for sick leave and 
emergency leave, cost of living in the area, 
presence or absence of an in-service train- 
ing program, social status of teachers in the 
community, and restrictions on teachers’ 
off-duty activities. 

Increase in Televisionitis. — According to 
a recent report by Paul Witty, 43 per cent 
of school children’s homes in the Chicago 
area had television sets in 1950; in 1955 it 
was 97 per cent. In teachers’ homes it was 
25 per cent in 1950 and 86 per cent in 1955. 
The average hours elementary school chil- 
dren spent weekly with television was 19 in 
1951 and 23.7 in 1955; high school pupils — 
14 in 1951 and 14.3 in 1955; parents — 
20 in 1951 and 21.2 in 1955; teachers — 
9 in 1951 and 12.5 in 1955. 

Declining Fast. — The number of one- 
teacher schools in 1930 was 148,711. In 
1955 it was 39,061. 


Teachers Are Needed. Why? — 

1. To replace those who quit. 60,000 of 
the 690,000 elementary schoolteachers 
quit each year. 

2. To serve increasing enrollments. The 
annual elementary school increase is 
now about 1,000,000. 

3. To relieve overcrowding and half-day 
sessions. 

4. To add neglected subjects and services. 

5. To replace the 40,000 totally un- 
prepared, 


It Could Be Better. — Two of every three 
elementary teachers are college graduates. 
Fewer than half of the best 25 per cent 
of all high school graduates do not gradu- 
ate from college. The total college enroll- 
ment is now about equally divided between 
public and privately controlled institutions. 
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Taller and Heavier. — Anthropological 
research conducted by Frederick P. Thieme 
of the University of Michigan reveals that 
14-year-old boys are on the average 6% inches 
taller and 28 pounds heavier than their male 
ancestors of 50 years ago. Today’s girls are 
correspondingly larger than girls of their 
mother’s generation. 

What a Laugh! — Four times as much 
money is spent on comic books in our 
country annually as on elementary and 
secondary textbooks. 

Good for a Chuckle. — The annual outlay 
for comic books is four times the combined 
budgets of all public libraries in our 
country. 

No Need for Growling. — The citizens of 
our country spend five times more every year 
on dog food than on college textbooks. 


Not Cheap. — The cost of school build- 
ing construction prior to 1940 was about 
40 cents a cubic foot. Now it averages 
more than $1 a cubic foot. 


Should Be Better. — Comparing the read- 
ing habits of Americans with those of the 
rest of the world, we find that we rank 


seventh in literacy and consumption of 
books. 


Gone But Not Forgotten. — The 36-year- 
old Progressive Education Association dis- 
solved on July 23, 1955. Its wholesome 
features have been absorbed by larger or- 
ganizations such as the NEA. The maga- 
zine Progressive Education will be published 
under the auspices of the John Dewey 
Society. 

An Excellent Choice. — Herold C. Hunt, 
former Chicago superintendent and Eliot 
professor of education at Harvard, is now 
undersecretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
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